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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


° —_—@———. 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 12th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of seitieation, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


O certain news about Armenia has arrived from Con- 
N stantinople this week. The Sultan still hesitates, 
doubting whether the Powers are in earnest; but he has, it 
is said, made an ingenious and ingenuous suggestion. He is 
willing that the control of the officers selected to carry out 
reforms should be intrusted to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Ambassadors have access to him, can ask him 
questions, and can make remonstrances with, it is implied, a 
certain effect. That is really clever, but the objection is 
unanswerable. The Foreign Minister is not bound to tell 
the trath to the Ambassadors or to submit to their re- 
presentations. They are assailing the Foreign Minister 
now with remonstrances and proposals about Armenia, 
and they obtain no redress for their clients, nor promise 
ef any. They would have no power to give ordere, or to 
dismiss the guilty, and would constantly have to choose 
between accepting smooth assurances and sending for their 
fleets. No plan, in fact, will work except the one which the 
Sultan will only sanction under compulsion,—namely, Euro- 
pean control. The Fleet, we fear, will have to sail at last. 











The news from the Far Hast points to a renewal of trouble. 
It is stated that the German Government has again agreed 
to assist Russia and France in insisting on a more speedy 
evacuation of the Liau-tung Peninsula by Japan. In order 
to facilitate compliance with this demand, a second Russo- 
Chinese loan is to be raised in France in November, the 
amount to be, as before, sixteen millions, and the money to 
be subscribed by the peasantry on the Russian guarantee. 
The statements are specific and probably true; but no hint is 
given of the motive which impels the Russian Government to 
be so urgent. Are the Ozar’s advisers of opinion that the 
European War is ultimately certain, and that Japan may 
take advantage of it to retain her conquests? The demand 
will create great soreness in Tokio, the Japanese already 
declaring that the country has been insulted, and that their 
Government has been weak in giving way. The new fleet 
is, however, not ready yet, and the Japanese are too sensible 
to enter into a rifleematch without cartridges. 


The Russians are taking immense pains to advertise their 
friendship for the French. The Czar sent a General to 
watch the great mancuvres in progress round Mirecourt 





on the old theatre of war, and this officer, General Drago- 
miroff, was apparently instracted to be most flattering 
in his comments. Prince Lobanoff, moreover, who is now 
virtually Chancellor of the Russian Empire, has been 
directed to take his annual holiday in France; has had 
long interviews with M. Hanotaux; and accepted an invita- 
tion from the President to witness the “Grand Review,” 
which came off on Wednesday, and included so many 
troops that the spectacle was invisible for the clouds of 
dust. It is cynically suggested that all this ceremonial 
is intended only to facilitate the issue of a new Russo- 
Chinese loan for sixteen millions, which is to be launched in 
Paris in November, but it is probable that the Czar’s advisers 
intend to warn both England and Japan of the mass of power, 
both maritime and military, now at their disposal. The 
French must be very eager for the alliance to induce them to 
commit themselves to a costly policy in the Far East, with 
which they have nothing to do; and the Czar must be very 
much set on his anti-Japanese policy to sanction such 
pecuniary risks. Russia will, in the end, have guaranteed 
some forty-two millions sterling on the security of Chinese 
good faith. 


A rather foolish story has been circulated this week of a 
possible transaction between the Papacy and the Italian 
Government. Rome and a port are to be given to the Pope, 
in consideration of £200,000,000 to be raised by the Catholic 
world. Italy would then be solvent, though divided. As the 
Italians will not dismember Italy, and as the Catholic world 
would not subscribe a tenth of the sum, the suggestion is wild ; 
and if it be true that most of the money is to consist of the con- 
fiscated monastic estates, which are already sold, it is almost 
farcical. We comprehend the Roman Catholic contention that 
the Pope, in order to exercise his spiritual authority in free- 
dom, ought to be a Sovereign with sole authority over the great 
establishments necessary to the Pontificate; but those privi- 
leges may be secured in another territory, say Monaco, which 
would do as wellas Rome. Rome the Papacy cannot have until 
Italy is conquered. It is said that the Vatican hopes in the 
end to see a majority of clerical voters in Italy; but it is 
leaning on a broken reed. Italian clericals will give the Pope 
anything except Rome. ‘They cannot be more convinced 
Catholics than the House of Savoy, who for the sake of Italy 
and dominion, keep Rome, and bear to be partially excom- 
municate. 


Seven of the rioters who recently massacred the mis- 
sionaries at Ku-cheng have been executed; but it is not 
believed on the spot that this punishment will check. further 
outrages, None of the leaders have been even arrested, and 
nothing has been done to the Viceroy, who is believed to 
be the instigator of the whole movement. It is to obtain his 
dismissal that the whole effort of the new Ambassador to 
Pekin should be directed. A Chinese Viceroy can control a 
mob if he likes, and punish it too, though he dare not be 
harsh to the leaders of a general insurrection; and the Court 
of Pekin can dismiss any Viceroy. Whatever his popularity, 
if the sentence is once signed by the Emperor, his rivals will 
see that he goes, and dismissal leaves him an unprotected man. 


The Anti-Semitic party has wholly captured Vienna. In 
the voting for the municipal control of the capital this party 
received thirty thousand votes against seven thousand given 
to the Liberals, and will therefore be able to appoint all officials. 
The result is received with exultation by the Clericals, and ap- 
pears to be due to a junction of that party with the Socialists 
and the haters of the Jews. It is, however, distasteful to the 
Government, which foresees complications in the Parliaments of 
the Dual Empire, and to the better classes of the capital, who 





think the movement really directed against property. The 
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Government has, it appears, the right of superseding the city 
executive by an Imperial Commissioner, but hesitates to 
exercise it, and will, it is probable, wait to see how the new 
majority behaves, 


Early on Monday a passenger steamer, the ‘Iona,’ of the 
Edinburgh Shipping Company, caught fire while off Clacton 
The fire began in the ladies’ cabin—it is not known how, but 
a spirit-lamp and bottle that had contained methylated spirit 
were found under one of the bodies—and spread so fiercely and 
rapidly that six women and a child were burnt to death before 
any help could be brought tothem. Thecaptain and crew and 
most of the passengers behaved extremely well, and one of the 
women, Miss Ledingham, a stewardess, with splendid heroism. 
She eseaped alive, but then remembered that a little girl had 
remained behind in the cabin. Though she must have clearly 
realised the danger, she returned to try to save the child, but 
this proved impossible, and she was burnt to death. When 
the body was found the child’s hand was clasped in hers 
Several privates of the Highland Light Infantry were on 
board and rendered great assistance to the crew. The only 
person who seems to have behaved badly and lost his head 
was a gentleman, who got into a great state of excitement, and 
rushed about the deck in a life-belt, waving an umbrella and 
accusing the soldiers of setting fire to the vessel. It is said 
that if the ladies who were burnt had come on deck the instant 
the alarm was given they would have escaped. They lost 
their lives by insisting on dressing themselves. One of the 
reports says that a sailor went down three times “to hurry up 
the women.” 


The County Councils of Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, and the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire have 
lately clubbed together to found an institution for teaching 
all that can be taught in regard to dairying and cheese- 
making. This institution, which is to be called the Midland 
Dairy Institute, is situated at Kingston-on-Soar, on a farm of 
160 acres, half arable and half pasture, and will give teaching 
to a very large number of students of both sexes. The best 
ways of making fourteen different sorts of cheese will be 
taught. The Duke of Devonshire, who opened the new 
buildings on Tuesday, said, as he always does on such occa- 
sions, some very sensible things. Science was a very im- 
portant aid to agriculture; but great industry, unwearied 
carefulness, and “not only strong limbs and hands, but also 
the trained eye and habits of observation,” were, he pointed 
out, essential elements to the success of the profession of a 
farmer. No amount of scientific knowledge would enable 
him to dispense with these. His account of the genesis of 
the depression was interesting. At first the farmers lent on 
Protection ; when that prop was withdrawn they sought relief 
in the redaction of rents. But rent-reduction had nearly 
reached its limits, because it was making the possession of 
land unadvantageous. “ Rather than submit to further re- 
duction of rent, in my opinion landlords will be disposed to 
sell their estates, or the greater portion of them, for what 
they can get, and endeavour to see whether they cannot make 
an income out of them by cultivating the remainder of them 
for themselves.” Considering what is expected from them 
in the shape of permanent improvements, and looking at 
what is generally done by landlords in the matter of per- 
manent improvemerits, the Duke doubted whether many 
tenant-farmers would consider their position materially 
improved, even if they could get rid of rent altogether 
and be in the position of occupying freeholders with all 
charges which that freehold entails. 


In a second speech, in which the Duke of Devonshire 
acknowledged a vote of thanks, he dwelt upon a subject 
which we have touched on in another column, and in effect, 
though not under that name, advocated, as we have done, the 
extension of the factory system to agriculture. After 
noticing that foreign dairy produce does not undersell 
English dairy produce, but actually gets a higher price, he 
went on to suggest that it may be that it is not possible to 
produce butter or other articles of dairy produce in the 
highest perfection “when the manufacture is carried on in 
small quantities and with insufficient appliances.” “If that 
! be so, it only shows that you ought to turn your attention to 
j another system altogether, and that you may find your 
!advantage, as Lord Belper suggested to you, in co-operative 


factories, in which the farmers themselves will be interested, 
in which you may have the advantage of the best machinery, 
the best appliances, the best means of sending your produce 
to market, and the best means, in short, of carryiug on the 
business.” This, we believe, is something very like the root 
of the matter. Fortunately, the moment is a good one for. 
the inauguration of the new system. The revival of trade 
will make the markets lively and strong, and the large 
amount of free capital awaiting investment should also help. 
to smooth the way. 


On Wednesday the Duke of Devonshire delivered a 
presidential address at the North Midland Poor-law Con. 
ference assembled at Derby, in the course of which he. 
touched on the question of old-age pensions. After declaring 
that the matter was a very difficult one, and noting that 
anything which was proposed in that direction must he at 
first of an extremely tentative character, and will not, at first, 
at all events, be very widely made use of, he went on to point 
out that, in spite of that, we are not absolved from the duty 
of seeing “whether it may not be possible, by State 
assistance, to create such a system of State-aided insurance 
as many of us so desire to see.” Still, for a long time to. 
come, a great proportion of even the industrious aged poor 
must be dependent for their support upon the Poor-law. The 
| Gladstonian Press has tried to represent these words as 

aimed at Mr. Chamberlain. They must understand the Dake 
| of Devonshire very little. He is by nature the most “ mini- 
mistic ” of men, and the language we have just quoted means. 
| not that he is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s line of policy, 
but that he has come to the conclusion that something ought 
to be done in regard to old-age pauperism, and, if possible, on 
the lines of State-insurance. It is a curious proof of the 
growth of over-emphasis, that nowadays, unless a man 
expresses boundless enthusiasm for a scheme, he is at once 
written down as “ bitterly hostile.” 





We are glad to note that the Irish Unionists are keeping 
the questions of the over-representation of Ireland and the 
misuse of the special facilities accorded to illiterates under 
the Ballot Act before the country. In a letter addressed 
by the Council of the Irish Unionist Clubs to Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Gerald Balfour both these points are strongly 
insisted on. They declare that “the danger of Home-rule 
will never be averted till the over-representation of Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament is rectified and illiterate voting 
abolished.” In regard to the illiterate vote they mention 
the fact that in 1892 it was in Ireland 21°6 per cent. as 
compared with 1 per cent. in England. It is impossible, 
in face of these figures, to doubt that many persons who in 
Ireland voted as illiterates did not do so in good faith. 


The latest Parliamentary return in regard to the National 
Debt is extremely interesting. The gross liabilities of the State 
for the year which ended on March 31st, 1894, were £669,104,024, 
and these were reduced in the succeeding twelve months by 
£8,943,417, so that on March 31st, 1895, the liabilities stood 
at £660,160,607. In 1836 the gross liabilities of the nation 
were £853,473,597. The expenditure charged against the 
public revenue on account of the National Debt, including 
both interest and repayment of capital, has been reduced 
from £28,666,153 in 1836 to £24,977,912 in 1895. This, how- 
ever, is a misleading comparison, because in 1836 the sum 
applied to the service of the Debt was almost entirely spent 
in paying interest. Now over £6,000,000 goes every year to 
redeem capital. Another fact remains to be noticed. The 
nation possesses in the Suez Canal shares a saleable asset 
valued at £24,000,000. The net liabilities of the State are, 
therefore, reduced by this amount. 


The case of matricide at Plaistow has ended in a most 
unsatisfactory way. It was clearly proved that the accused, 
Robert Coombes, a boy of thirteen, purchased a knife in order 
to kill his mother, and did kill her without provocation, his 
brother, Nathaniel Coombes, consenting both before and after 
the deed, though it was not committed in his presence. It 
was also proved that Robert Coombes invented a plausible 
story to account for his mother’s absence; that he stole his 
mother’s money, and with it enjoyed himself at Lord’s; and 
that he and his brother and a friend played cards in the 








house, with the dead body lying upstairs. The police, 
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however, : 
eve and the elder was acquitted on ‘the ground of 


insanity, and ordered to be detained as- a criminal 
lnnatic during- her Majesty’s pleasure. ‘ The evidence 
.of sanity other than the monstrous crime itself, was 
most imperfect, the boy’s schoolmaster thinking him quite 
pright; and he ought to have been condemned to death, even 
if it were necessary to reprieve him afterwards in considera- 
tion of his youth. The jury failed in its duty, though it was 
more sensible than a jury in Berlin, which has this week 


acquitted a mother for murdering her two children, one three | 
is probable that there was no Hindoo feeling, but that the 


months and one three years old. She being greatly distressed 
because they showed tendencies to hereditary blindness, killed 
them for their own good, and the jnry, “moved to tears,” 
found that she committed the murders in a state of “mental 
exaltation,” and was “not guilty.” She left the Court amidst 
the applause with which the public received the verdict. This 
generation is going mad with pity. 


How are we to explain the fascination of horror? Our 
evening contemporaries will, we believe, acknowledge that the 
reports of the Plaistow trial were sold like those of a great 
political event or of the race for the America Cup, and we can 
ourselves testify that they were being sold late at night, like 
the accounts of a battle. We are, moreover, informed that 
the proprietor of one penny theatre on the south side of the 
Thames gave, before and during the trial, a most realistic 
representation of the tragedy, and that it proved a profitable 
speculation. Yet the crime had absolutely no interest except 
for its exceptional horror, there being no uncertainty as to the 
offender, and matricide by a child being an almost unknown 
offence. We do not suppose that the representation would 
increase the number of such erimes, but the fact that scores 
would pay pennies to witness such a scene reveals a strange 
and bad condition of feeling. 


Statements of the misgovernment of the Congo State are 
accumulating fast. The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday pub- 
lishes a letter from an English gentleman high in authority 
in Uganda, in which he reports the evidence of a native 
named Kadia, in whom he evidently believes. This man 
reports that the “ European with soldiers,” who hanged Mr. 
Stokes, seized that trader’s ivory, and ordered his porters to 
carry it. They refused, and he had them at once shot down to 
the number of one hundred! Itis further stated in Reuter’s 
telegrams of Wednesday, that many tribes of the State are in 
revolt; that no less than five punitive expeditions are in 
motion; and that one of them, six hundred strong, was 
defeated by the native chief Bafuka, “ between the third and 
fourth parallels N., and near long. 28° E.” Bafuka’s men 
rushed the square formed by the Belgian troops (Houssas), and 
killed and wounded more than one hundred and fifty men. 
Immediately after another native chief slaughtered Captain 
Hansens and sixty men; and then, again, a little chief killed 
Mr. Graham, formerly a British soldier, but employed in one 
of the expeditions, and ate him. There is, we are told, grave 
reason to fear that in some of these expeditions gain is the 
real object, and that the irritation of the people is not 
unjustified. The German papers are declaring that the fiat 
of Europe, by which the Congo State was created, ought to 
be revoked; and it appears certain that the King of the 
Belgians in assuming the sovereignty undertook a task too 
big for his means. He cannot raise enough revenue or keep 
his subordinates in hand. 


English Judges abroad have sometimes strange cases to 
decide. A few years ago the Chief Justice of Bombay—Sir 
Joseph Arnould, we think—had to settle a quarrel about a 
large revenue, the right to which depended upon the question 
whether a sporting noble in the island was or was not the 
rightful heir of the Prince of the Assassins who threatened 
Richard Ceur-de-Lion. Hedecided that the descent was proved. 
In July last, again, a case was decided by the Supreme Court 
of Caleutta which depends upon ecclesiastical rights of 
almost immemorial antiquity. The High-priest of the 
Japanese Buddhists had presented an image of great 
antiquity to the shrine of Buddha, at Gaya, which is to all 
Buddhists a kind of Temple of Jerusalem. The new charm 
thus given to the temple, however, roused the jealousy of the 
Hindoos, and especially of the “Abbot” of a neighbouring 
Sivaite monastery, and a violent mob invaded the Buddhist 


‘allowed the younger boy to turn Queen’s evi-— 











sanctuary, ordered the image to be removed, and on the 
priests’ refusal, carried it off by force. The English Gallio 
of course fined the rioters, and, we presume, ordered the re- 
storation of the image, but the Supreme Court quashed the 


_ decision. They held that the Abbot of the Sivaite temple, 


under a decree some four hundred years old, had certain 
rights. of control, and that the mob, therefore, were 
only tumultuously defending a legal claim. It is possible 
that the Supreme Court was right; but the case is an unfor- 
tunate one, as it will create an impression in Burmah, Ceylon, 
and Japan that Baddhists do not obtain justice in India. It 


Sivaite abbot expected, and should have received, a fee for 
waiving his rights. 


A character-sketch of Archbishop Croke in the Review of 
Feviews has reopened the old controversy whether the Irish 
hierarchy would have thrown over Mr. Parnell even if the Non- 
conformist conscience had not been aroused, or whether they 
only moved in the matter after Mr. Gladstone’s letter. Mr. 
Stead declares that they were merely slow and deliberate, but 
that they always intended to ostracise Mr. Parnell if he were 
proved guilty. Dr. Kenny, the Parnellite, speaking in Dublin 
on Tuesday, has declared, however, with the utmost emphasis, 
that this is not a correct statement of the facts, and that the 
“Trish Bishops as a body took no action whatever in the 
matter until the Nonconformist conscience woke up.” Dr. 
Kenny went on to say that he was in possession of letters 
from Archbishop Walsh, the last dated November 24th, several 
days after the Leinster Hall meeting and within three days 
of the Committee-room No. 15 meeting. These documents 
could not be gainsaid, and if Archbishop Croke persevered in 
the assertion that the Bishops acted as a body before the 
publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, he was prepared to pro- 
duce the documents in his possession to prove that there was 
no truth in the statement. “It was absolutely true that the 
Bishops of Ireland as a body lay low until Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter appeared.” 


We confess that this threatened production of documents 
does not move us much, Irishmen when they quarrel 
always wave papers which they threaten to publish if the 
other side does not take care, but somehow or other these 
terrible papers never see the light, and are, we suspect, as 
often as not, nothing but “property letters.” At the same 
time, the dates are very much against Archbishop Croke’s 
contention. The divorce case ended on November 17th; 
the Leinster meeting in Mr. Parnell’s favour, attended by 
priests and in no way discouraged by the Bishops, was on 
November 20th; Mr. Gladstone’s letter appeared on Novem- 
ber 26th; Mr. Parnell’s manifesto on November 28th. It was 
not till December 3rd, when it was clear that. the Liberal 
party was solid with Mr. Gladstone’s line, that the Bishops’ 
manifesto appeared. 


This is a year of disasters at sea. Friday’s papers con- 
tain ‘accounts of the loss of two important vessels caused 
by collision—one a Spanish man-of-war, and the other 
a Dutch mail steamer. On Wednesday at midnight the 
Spanish cruiser, ‘Sanchez Barcaiztegui,’ while leaving the 
port of Havana, was run into by the steamer ‘Mortera,’ 
owing to a misunderstanding of the signals employed. The 
‘Sanchez’ was badly injured and began to sink almost at 
once, and before many minutes had elapsed had gone down. 
Thirty-six men and officers are believed to have perished, in- 
cluding the Admiral in command of the Havana station, 
who was on «w tour of inspection. The presence of sharks, 
as in all cases of tropical shipwreck, added to the horrors of 
the scene. One of the bodies when recovered was found to 
be without head or arms. They had been bitten off. The 
Channel disaster took place off Plymouth on Wednesday 
night. The ‘Edam,’ a mail-boat between Rotterdam and 
New York, was run into-and sunk by the ‘Turkestan,’ a 
Cardiff steamer. The night was foggy, but the sea was calm, 
anda Brixham trawler, the ‘ Vultare,’ happened to be near 
at hand, and was able to save the passengers and crew. 
As is usual in such cases, those on board the vessel which 
perished declare that the ‘ Turkestan ’ was in fault. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
HE 
T spite of his foibles, is an unusually keen-sighted and 


well-informed man, is, we fancy, endeavouring to warn 
the British public that the political barometer is falling. 
Certainly the state of things which he describes is extra- 
ordinary enough to cause English statesmen some anxiety, 
and to strengthen the hands of those who desire to spend 
money upon armaments. The young Czar, or the group 
of statesmen who in his name are now governing Russia, 
are evidently determined to draw closer the bonds of the 
alliance with France, and moreover to show the world 
how completely they recognise that those bonds exist. 
The Russian Court not only loses no opportunity of dis- 
playing its friendship for France, but makes opportunities 
in a rather unusual way. General Dragomiroff has been 
despatched from St. Petersburg to watch and report on 
the manceuvres now in progress round Mirecourt, and is 
exhausting eulogy in praise of the French infantry and its 
“ little men who never tire.” His speeches are not perhaps 
of the wisest, but he would not make them, we may be 
sure, without permission from his chiefs. Prince Lobanoff, 
too, the Foreign Minister of Russia, who is said to be the 
most trusted confidant of the Emperor, has been allowed, 
during a visit in search of health, to accept the French 
Minister’s invitation to Mirecourt, and to stimulate 
enthusiasm for Russia by his visible presence at the 
grand review. The French are, it is reported, wild 
with enthusiasm for their great ally, and it requires 
all their sense of discipline to keep the troops from 
publicly expressing it. At the same time, it is an- 
nounced that a second Russo-Chinese loan is to be 
subscribed, in France only, in November; that France is 
to find capital for a Russo-Chinese Bank in Pekin; and 
that the three Powers, Russia, France, and, after some 
hesitation, Germany, have decided to press upon Japan a 
more rapid evacuation of the Liau-tung Peninsula,—an 
order which will be reg 4 resented in Tokio, where the 
Mikado’s Government, in the face of a people half-crazy 
with humiliation, has a most difficult game to play. Tele- 
grams are received daily from Constantinople announcing 
that Russia and France are acting together there; and 
everywhere, in Turkey as in the Far East, it is palpably 
Russian interests rather than French to which the agents 
of France devote themselves with such zeal and eagerness. 
France, in fact, deems no price too high to pay for the 
Russian alliance, and the total effect of the combination 
is plainly this. The Czar at this moment disposes of the 
French as well as the Russian Army and Fleet, and can 
rely for almost any purpose upon that inexhaustible mine 
of treasure,—the savings of the population of France. 
That is a bewildering mass of force, actual and calculable 
force, to be concentrated in the hands of one man, who has 
some interests hostile to those of Great Britain, and who, 
this week, allows his agents to expel an innocent English 
traveller like Lord Sheffield from Sebastopol, they alleging 
as their sole excuse that Sebastopol has been recently de- 
clared a “naval port.” It must be difficult for any man to 
possess for a time, and, as it were, on loan, so transcendent 
a weapon and not desire to take advantage of it, and that 
advantage, though it may be to the injury of China, which 
has embarked on a course most threatening to her in- 
dependence, may also be to the injury of Great Britain. The 
Czar, who, it is known, has personal convictions as to what 
may be achieved in the Far East, who is almost openly 
threatening Japan, and who is so driving on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway that it will be ready for slow trains in 
1900, is now master within the China seas. Granting him 
to be the purest of patriots, intent only on advancing the 
interests of his country, that is a situation full of peril, 
for nations may clash almost without intending it, and 
neither his Majesty nor Lord Salisbury can guarantee that 
the two countries may not find themselves suddenly at 
variance about a question on which neither can give way. 
We have not the slightest wish to assist in developing 
@ panic, but we cannot but remember that Russia is always 
— with the idea that Great Britain is thwarting 
er; that France is madly jealous of our external position ; 
that a strong party in each country is sleepless in stirring 
up animosity; and that the incurable foible of our 
organisation for war is that, except in India, we are 
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never ready. Our Fleet is the strongest in the world; 
our Army is sufficient for all our usual requirements; 
our ability 1o raise money at one is only limited by our 
needs; but if a great struggle came on us suddenly, we 
should, if all our precedents can be trusted, be a month 
behindhand. It is on that point, and that only, that we 
desire to see the Departments, and the Army and Navy 
chiefs, and the community at large, thoroughly woked up, 
We want them all to be certain, on other evidence than 
returns and assurances on paper, that we can act to the 
extent of our strength in a week instead of a month; that 
the ships are ready; that the soldiers are efficients; that 
above all our stocks of war material and commissariat 
stores are not all to be produced, or at all events collected, 
after the emergency has arisen. We entirely admit—have 
always admitted—that our strength, when we can get at 
it, is gigantic; that if time is given her Great Britain, 
sadly as she is overstraining herself in the race for Empire, 
has nothing ultimately to fear; but we want to see this 
necessity for time so far as possible eliminated. We do 
not understand, for example, why the Government 
did not take a much heavier vote to complete its 
stock of cordite. We do not understand why the 
Fleet in the Far East, upon which everything may at 
any moment depend, is not made the strongest in those 
waters, and we do not understand above all, why there is 
such delay in securing in the waters of Northern China a 
position for a naval arsenal. The responsible experts may 
understand and may be content, but their tendency through 
all our modern history has been to be afraid of Puarlia- 
ment and the taxpayer, and to think, if not to say, that 
much even of necessary precaution must be postponed 
until the people see that danger is at hand. That 
was always unsound policy even in days when no 
mass could be stirred quickly, and you were nearly 
sure of time, but now, when armies can be moved 
by telegraph, and fleets are driven by steam, it is 
mere foolhardiness, or worse, a reliance on the chapter 
of accidents, which may, fora moment at all events, all 
tell on our adversaries’ side. Weadmit, be it understood, 
to the full the truth of the regular answers, that we cannot 
be prepared for everything, that other nations feel the 
same difficulties in mobilising, that it is folly to exhaust 
the nation with preparations against improbable contin- 
gencies. All that is true, but we can, if we please, without 
an exhausting effort, be ready to the extent of our usual 
strength, and it is of that, and that alone, that we enter- 
tain serious doubts. It is to this, the reality of every- 
thing which we are believed to get for our money, that 
the Committee of Cabinet which is henceforward to be our 
Aulic Council—absit omen—ought permanently to direct 
its attention. It is there that our weak place has always 
been, and there, as it arises from the national character, 
that it always will be. The Russians are hampered by 
the corruption in their departments, the French by the 
mad jealousies between the branches of the service, and 
even individual Generals, and we are impeded by an un- 
readiness born of long-continued security. We want that 
unreadiness diminished, now and at once, for we may rely 
on it that with one man in possession of means for war 
such as have never before been at the disposal of one will, 
the continuance of our safety is not from week to week 
quite secure. It might end on this question of Armenia. 
The situation is a strange result of all the progress of late 
years, but there it is, not to be denied or even questioned, 
even though the witness first in the box is no more im- 
portant a man than M. de Blowitz. 





THE IRISH CLERICALS. 


HREWD observers of Irish politics from behind the 
scenes have always prophesied that in the long-run the 
Trish clerical Home-rulers and the English Nonconformist 
Liberals would come to blows over the Education question. 
It looks very much as if this prophecy were about to come 
true. It will be remembered that during the fight over 
the London School Board Election last autumn, there was 
a good deal of friction in regard to the line taken by Irish 
Catholics. Some of them voted for the Progressive, or 


Secularist, candidates, and so maintained the alliance 
with the Liberal Nonconformists, but the greater number 
acted with their ecclesiastical guides and went against the 
Radical party. The result was a good deal of murmuring 





and disquiet among Irishmen who were politicians first and 
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i terwards; but the general opinion in Ireland 
Cushion that, in spite of the alliance, the Irish vote, 
when the Education question was involved, ought to be 

iven to the- Conservatives and against the Liberals. 
Naturally enough, the English Liberals, and Progressives 
of all kinds, were anything but pleased by this desertion, 
as they considered it, and there were not wanting stalwarts 
who declared that the alliance of the Home-rulers was not 
worth having if the sacrifices were all to be on one side. 
Fortunately, however, for the Gladstonians, the split was 
confined to London, and by the exercise of tact on both 
sides, the quarrel was kept from spreading till the 
General Election absorbed men’s attention and drew them 
to the consideration of wider issues. It looks, however, as 
if these fundamental differences between the Nationalists 
and the Nonconformists were to be revived. Now that 
Home-rule has ceased, for the time, at any rate, to be a 
matter of practical politics, it is difficult to keep men 
from dwelling on the minor points. It is all very well to 
sink minor matters in the triumph of a great cause, but 
when triumph, as regards the great cause, is out of the 
question, the minor matters are apt to look very large and 
very important. 

The abandonment of the attempt to sink differences, at 
least on the part of the Nationalists, is well exemplified by 
an incident which took place in Ireland ten days ago,—an 
incident which, strangely enough, has not been commented 
upon either by the English or the Irish Press. At the 
Convention held at Dungarvan to select the Nationalist 
candidate-for West Waterford, a Dillonite and a Healyite 
candidate submitted themselves to the meeting. Before, 
however, any decision was come to as to their respective 
merits, each candidate took a solemn pledge to do the 
following things :—“ (1) To sign the pledge of the Irish 
Parliamentary party if selected; (2) to defray his own 
election and the other expenses incidental to the discharge 
of his duties in Parliament; (3) to support the views of 
the Catholic Bishops of England and Ireland on the 
Education question; (4) to abide by the decision of the 
majority of the Convention, and withdraw his candidature 
if not selected by the Convention.” The third clause of 
the pledge, if it is not fortuitous and occasional, but is 
instead generally accepted, cannot but have the most 
important results. Note that it is a general pledge, 
and does not refer merely to Irish education, but to the 
Education question as a whole. Again, the pledge refers 
not merely to the Irish Bishops, who might pass as in- 
cluded in their patriotic rather than in their ecclesiastical 
capacity, but to the English Bishops, In other words, if 
the Waterford pledge is accepted and acted on, the Anti- 
Parnellite wing of Irish Nationalists will be obliged to 
put themselves at the entixe disposal of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of the three Kingdoms whenever the 
Education question arises. How does this work out in 
practice? It means that if the Government attempts to 
solve the voluntary-school problem in England in the way 
which the Nonconformists tell us they regard as grossly 
oppressive, illiberal, and reactionary, the Irish Members 
will vote with them. What is likely to be the result of such 
action on Dr. Clifford and his colleagues? If the inno- 
cent suggestion seut from Grindelwald by Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes in favour of compromise threw the Nonconformist 
stalwarts into a veritable paroxysm of rage, what will be 
the effect of all resistance being made hopeless owing to the 
defection of the Irish? Will not those who regard unsec- 
tarian education as the prime need of the nation be 
inclined to ask,—‘ Can we be expected to run the risk 
of wandering in the political wilderness for another ten 
years merely to please men who do their best to 
deprive us of what we hold to be our religious 
liberty? Would it not be better under such circum- 
stances to abandon Home-rule and the Irish vote, and 
reconstruct our party on other lines?’ We do not of 
course suppose that an affirmative answer will actually be 
given to this question, or that the Home-rule party will 
ostensibly be broken up on this point. Changes in 
politics are seldom wrought like that. We do, however, 
think it likely that a great deal of ill-feeling will be 
generated among English Nonconformists, and that 
though they may not actually break away from their party, 
they will cease to give it that enthusiastic support which 
brings victory in politics. Depend upon it, the difference 
in attitude on the Education question, if once it leads to an 
oven collision between the English Home-rulers and the Irish 








Nationalists, will greatly weaken the Home-rule cause. 
The policy of the present Government as regards education 
in Ireland is also likely to increase the breach among their 
opponents. It is clear that the Cabinet will attempt to 
solve the Irish Educational problem by large concessions 
to Roman Catholic feeling. In all probability these con- 
cessions will run contrary to the undenominational preju- 
dices of many of the English Home-rulers. Perhaps under 
ordinary circumstances they might have kept quiet on the 
principle that in Ireland the will of the Nationalist should 

revail whether for good or ill. If, however, the Nationalists 

ave just outvoted them over the question of help to the 
voluntary schools in England, they will be more than 
human if they do not make a protest against what they 
will regard as a piece of benighted reaction. 


We should not of course be sincere if we pretended to 
be anything but pleased at the prospect of a division 
among our opponents. But though we are pleased to 
think that they will probably come to loggerheads over 
the Education question, the chief satisfaction which we 
derive from the considerations we have set forth in this 
article is of another kind. What pleases us most in the 
matter are the further indications that Home-rule has 
become a dead issue. Political questions often cumber 
the ground long after they are really dead, but the de- 
cease can be proved by the fact that the interest of the 
party is transferred to other matters. The growing interest 
in the Education problem, in spite of the fact that it is 
known to be a very dangerous question, and that the wire- 
pullers have done their best to prevent its being raised, 
shows that the heart has gone out of Home-rule. Seven or 
eight years ago, both Irish and English Home-rulers tacitly 
agreed to let the Education question alone for fear of its © 
breeding ill blood. The fact that this truce is no longer 
observed is proof that men have ceased to be in real earnest 
in regard to Home-rule. It is possible, indeed, that for a 
decade the Education question may entirely supplant 
Home-rule, and may become the dividing-line in our 
politics, and if it does, there may have to be a new 
arrangement of parties. We trust, however, that this 
will not be so, for the religious question in any form is, 
like Socialism, a very bad dividing-line in politics. The 
feeling is too bitter, and there is not enough possibility of 
give and take. If the Education question gives the coup 
de grice to Home-rule, by showing that the alliance 
between the Nationalists and the Nonconformists is an 
unnatural one and cannot be permanently maintained, and 
is then settled by a reasonable compromise, we shall be far 
better pleased. And that, we fancy, is what will happen. 
Englishmen instinctively hate religious animosity, and 
will strive for a compromise. And, after all, the matter 
is exactly suited to a compromise, for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine parents in the thousand, whatever their special 
creed may be, want their children to be brought up as 
Christians, and want also this Christian bringing up to be 
given at school. 





THE CUBAN PROBLEM. 


W* know of few political problems more puzzling 
than the situation in Cuba. There seems to be 
little doubt as to the general facts. The information 
received in Europe, it is true, is not minute,—for the 
insurgents send none, the Spanish officers of the garrison 
are under peremptory orders to keep silence, and the only 
men who understand the whole position, the heads of the 
War Office in Madrid and the agents of the insurgents in 
the United States, maintain a strict reserve, broken only 
by occasional statements which are dictated by policy 
rather than a wish to instruct. Still, it is < fficiall 
acknowledged that there are eighty thousand Spanis 
troops in Cuba,—a force greater by ten thousand men 
than the whole British Army in India, and equal 
to half the entire white population of the island 
capable of bearing arms, or one-fourth the whole adult 
population of the island of all colours. A country 
has hardly ever been invaded by an army so vast in 
proportion to the number of its able-bodied defenders ; 
and that army is supported by a considerable local party— 
the Spaniards born—has command of the best harbours, 
is obeyed by a large and wealthy capital, and has behind 
it a State which aspires to be accounted one of the 
Great Powers. Why does the garrison not conquer the 
insurgents? The island, no doubt, is large, as big as 
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England without Wales, and is full of difficuls moun- 
tains and extensive forests; but there is no populous 
centre not in the Royalist hands, and ten divisions 
of eight thousand men each, well supplied and well 
commanded, ought to be able to quiet every part of the 
island at once. It is said that the soldiers are only half 
trained,—but, then, who trains the insurgents? And it is 
said the conscripts are unhealthy,—but suppose one-fourth 
of them are in hospital, and still Marshal Campos has 
more men than ever were éngaged in the conquest of 
India; twice as many certainly as Great Britain or France 
would employ to garrison the island. These men are, 
if we may judge from the history of the Spanish Army, 
excellent, if slightly raw, soldiers; they are thoroughly 
well equipped, and, for all the world knows, they are 
viele es 9 by competent leaders. Yet, unless all ac- 
counts are falsified, they barely hold their positions, they 
never move without being attacked, and the “battles” 
or skirmishes never end in decisive victory. The 
guerillas are everywhere, they at all events think they 
are winning, and they grow more and more devoted to the 
policy of separation as opposed to self-government, so 
much so, that they have taken the extreme step of pro- 
claiming a Republic, appointing a President, and levying 
systematic taxation of their own. 

The only explanation we hear of which at all fits the 
facts, is that Marshal Campos, or the Madrid Cabinet, or 
more probably both, have decided upon what we may 
describe as the thunderbolt policy. They are determined 
not to repeat the mistake committed in the last insur- 
rection, which was suffered to linger on for years, during 
which Cuba incurred the greater portion of her debt. 
They are afraid not only of the excessive cost, but of 
opinion in the United States, where sympathy for the 
Cubans is universal, and are determined to crush the 
insurrection by a blow so great that not only will the 
insurgents surrender at discretion, but they will not dare 
in this generation to repeat their effort. They will lose 
too many men, and be stripped too completely of their 
means of living. The Marshal is therefore slowly preparing 
for such an advance as cannot fail, and the Government at 
home are pouring in supplies of men and material as if they 
were engaged in a great war. So devoted are they, indeed, 
to this policy that they actually send more men than the 
Marshal asks for, and are emptying the arsenals in a way 
most burdensome to the Treasury. They are confident of 
success, if only there is force enough, and when they have 
succeeded they can, they think, grant any terms they 
please, can impose any taxes not self-destructive, and 
can tell the world and the Government of Washington 
that the rebellion, though formidable, has been rapidly 
and finally stamped out. That is not an indefensible 
policy. As contrasted with the policy of long-continued 
war, it is attractive alike to Spanish pride, to the bull- 
dog patriotism of the people, and to that quality of ruth- 
lessness never wholly absent in the dealings of Spanish 
statesmen with their transmarine possessions. We should 
say it would succeed for the time. 

The risk run, however, is very considerable. Marshal 
Campos has clearly formed a high opinion of the difficulty 
of his task, and has felt compelled, in order to collect a 
crushing force, to wait longer than he originally intended. 
The result of that delay is that the insurgents have 
gradually become more desperate, and are now enlisting 
negroes, and destroying the material civilisation of the 
island,—cutting the railways, blowing up the bridges, 
ruining estates, and even forbidding the cultivation of 
sugar. They appear willing to say, ‘“ Cuba shall perish or 
Cuba shall be free,” and are certainly willing to let their 
island be ponperent for a time, rather than see its revenue 
pass wholly to Spanish jobbers and employés. That 
will render the raising of a Cuban loan very difficult, 
and it is to a Cuban loan that the Spanish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer trusts for the ultimate payment of ex- 
penses. The island is already heavily burdened, and 
although it is wonderfully productive, still the planters 
find the competition in the market for their staple, sugar, 
almost too severe to bear. They may be beaten, as our 
own planters in Jamaica have been, and they could not, 
over so large an area, resort to crops for which there is less 
universal demand. Even if they recover themselves, it 
will be after a lapse of years, and in the meanwhile money 
is flowing weekly in great sums out of the Spanish 
Treasury, Even Spanish soldiers once in motion cost 











money to transport, to clothe, and to supply. Spanish 
Ministers cannot impose new taxes as British Ministers 
can, they borrow with great difficulty and after 
painful negotiations, and they are greatly afraid of 
increasing the already heavy floating-debt. They must in 
the end ask assistance from their bondholders, to the 
great injury of Spanish credit and strength, should the 
European war break out or the Morocco question become 
acate,—a contingency dependent in great measure upon a 
single life. Nevertheless, they have no option except to 
go on. The Spaniard, besides his perfect courage in 
facing misfortune, has a traditional feeling about Cuba. 
It is to him not merely a Colony, but the last relic of that 
glorious dominion in Spanish America which his fathers 
founded, and over the loss of which he has never ceased 
to sigh. Moreover, it is the conviction of every 
Spaniard that he never has as good a government as he 
deserves; that he himself is never to blame; and that 
every public misfortune is the fault of those people at 
Madrid. It is very doubtful, if Cuba were lost—and an 
autonomous Cuba is, in Spanish judgment, a lost Cuba— 
whether the Monarchy could survive such a revelation of 
weakness and inefficiency. A Republic could do no worse 
than lose its dependencies. Everything therefore combines 
to make the Ministers stubborn, and stubborn we may de- 
pend upon it they will remain until Cuba either sinks back 
an exhausted and bankrupt but obedient Colony, or the 
island is torn from them by foreign interference. The total 
result of the war will therefore, we fear, be the temporary 
ruin of Cuba, and an increase of Spanish financial embar- 
rassments, which the bondholders, and not the Spanish 
people, will for the third or fourth time be required to 
meet. The Spaniards do not think they owe the money 
due to the foreign creditor, but that their Government 
owes it; and for that Government to repair the results of 
its own blunders by increasing the taxes on them, will 
strike them as the height of oppression. The states- 
men of Madrid may evade the predicament by joining the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in return for a large loan; 
but that is their only alternative to the taxation of 
the bonds, and it is one which would be intensely dis- 
tasteful to the Queen-Regent and to those numerous 
Spaniards who hold that the first interest of Spain, her 
first duty to her own future, is to secure the reversion of 
Morocco. We may imagine, therefore, the anxiety with 
which Cuban news is studied by every party in Madrid, 
and the extent of the pressure from home under which, it 
is said by the special correspondents, Marshal Campos 
begins to look like an aged and worn-out man. 





TWO POINTS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
DIFFICULTY. 


Wwe are not among those who think that any great 
good can come from writing about the agricultural 
depression. No amount of fine words will make two 
blades of corn grow where one grew before. But though 
we are unwilling, as well as unable, to tell the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers how they ought to conduct their 
business, there are two points in the agricultural problem 
which at the present moment strike us as interesting and 
important, and upon which we should like to have more 
light. The first of these points is connected with allot- 
ments. Some three or four weeks ago we noticed Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Labourers’ League. The Secretary of State for War, after 
mentioning how satisfactory and punctual allotment- 
tenants were in the matter of rent-paying, went on to 
say that the only difficulty in the matter was the trouble 
caused by the collection of small sums of money from a 
great number of people. If a farm of a hundred acres 
is let to a farmer, he pays his rent in one transaction. If 
the farm is split into two hundred half-acre lots, the 
landlord has to deal with a regiment of men. Lord 
Lansdowne suggested that to get over this obstacle to 
the provision of cheap allotments, it would be advisable 
to introduce a middleman who would rent land whole- 
sale from the landlord, and let it out retail to the 
labourer. A propos of this speech, we pointed out 
that the best middleman would be a Co-operative 
Society, and that this hiring wholesale and letting retail 
was work exactly suited to a co-operative organisation. 
Since writing in this way, evidence has come to hand 
of the existence of a most successful Allotment Co-opera- 
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tive Society, which has been doing the very thing which 
we advocated. This society is the ‘‘ Denmead Co-opera- 
tive Allotment Society,” formed in the village of Denmead, 
near Havant, on ordinary co-operative lines. No doubt 
the help and direction given by the vicar, Mr. Green, has 
been of enormous value, especially as the Society: was a 
pioneer, but there is no reason to suppose that the work 
might not be done by an intelligent body of labourers 
and small tradesmen and artisans without external aid. 
The operations of the Denmead Society were exactly like 
those of a body of consumers who co-operate to supply 
themselves with groceries and clothes and the other 
necessaries of life, and who, to do so, buy. wholesale, 
sell at ordinary retail prices, and distribute profits 
in proportion to purchases. They wanted to be sup- 
plied with allotments by the year. They, therefore, 
took a farm in one block of between sixty and seventy 
acres from Winchester College, and proceeded to let it out 
to their members. The rent paid for the farm was about 
£115, but it included a farmhouse and cottage. The 
farmhouse and ten acres the Society let off at £40 a year, 
and the cottage at £10. They thus reduced the amount 
which the allotments would have to produce to pay for 
the remaining fifty or sixty acres to £65. They, however, 
fixed the allotment rent at a higher rate per acre than 
seemed necessary at first sight,—no doubt partly in order 
to have elbow-room for rates and taxes and other expenses, 
and partly on the Rochdale principle, which makes the 
dividend of profits act like a savings-bank. Accordingly, 
the rent per quarter-acre of allotment was fixed at about 
7s.,—or 28s. per acre. This made the allotment rents come 
to about £98 for the year. But out of this had to come over 
£15 for rates and taxes. This left some £83 to pay the land- 
lord with; but out of that again had to come a number of 
small expenses mounting up to about £3, and then £80 
only remained to meet the rent. But, as we have shown, 
the net rent, after letting off the land and cottage, 
amounted to about £65. Hence there was about £20 
over and available for dividend. It was resolved, how- 
ever, last year, that it would not be safe to appropriate 
more than 2s. per acre in the shape of a dividend. But 
this division, at the rate of 2s. per acre, absorbed £6 6s. 3d., 
and therefore there were £13 or £14 to be carried forward, 
a balance which it may be said was met by a good balance 
from previous years, and raised the total balance produced 
by the four years during which the Society has been in 
existence, to nearly £40. The committee in their report 
declare that their inability to divide a larger sum last 
year was due to the heaviness of the rates. Unquestion- 
ably, over £15 is a very heavy burden on a rent of £115. 
But in any case, the dividend is not a bad one, for it 
reduces the rent to 26s. per acre. It should be added 
that there are now forty-seven members in the Society. 
What is the average size of the allotments is not stated, but 
we gather that though one or two are large enough to pro- 
vide feed for a horse, the greater number are not more 
than a quarter-acre in extent—the amount which is usually 
considered all that a man can manage by spade labour in 
his leisure time, and while he is working for wages on 
a farm. The whole experiment seems to us a most 
successful one, and we trust that it may be largely 
imitated. We do not, of course, suppose that it is going 
to revolutionise British agriculture, or to cure the depres- 
sion, but we do believe that it may do something—nay, a 
good deal—to bring about two things. At present land- 
lords are anxious to get land off their hands, and to find 
tenants for farms, and labourers are anxious to get allot- 
ments cheap. (It is a delusion to suppose that a labourer 
does not care whether he pays at the rate of £1 or £4 per 
acre for his allotment; he cares very much, and will take 
at one price, and not at the other.) But Co-operative 
Allotment Societies would perform both these services. 
Up till now co-operation in agriculture has been a failure 
because it has been communal in its organisation. Cul- 
tivation by a committee has proved impossible. But in 
the Denmead plan co-operation takes the form in which 
co-operation has always proved commercially most suc- 
cessful,—the form of associated individualism. The 
allotment holders combine to take the land for their 
common good, but they work their lots alone. We have 
only one criticism to make on the Denmead scheme. We 
should like to see the members encouraged to leave their 
dividends to accumulate in the hands of the society, 


could then be lent by the Society to members who wanted 
to borrow for the purpose of improving their holdings. 
Thus the savings of the Society could be-used to fertilise the 
soil, and might act as a land- bank, which, again would act 
as a ladder of improvement. , There is, however, plenty of 
time for all this. We hope, too, that the: Denmead-Society, 
if it has not done so already, will put itself into communi- 
cation with the rest of the co-operative world. Why should 
they not become co-operators in other things, and supply 
their members with seeds and tools and other necessaries, 
buying, of course, from the Wholesale, and sharing also in 
its dividends? Men who have begun co-operating so 
successfully should not stop-at allotments. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal. with the 
other point in the agricultural problem to which we desire 
to draw.attention. It is this. English farmers are always 
complaining that they are not treated fairly by the whole- 
sale buyers. Though their butter, their bacon, or their 
cheese is as good as possible, and is admitted to be so by 
the dealers, those dealers distinctly prefer to buy from the 
foreigner. The answer given by the dealers is always the 
same, and therefore, we presume, the real one. They say, 
“ We would buy of you if you would sell in large quanti- 
ties, but you won't. We want to make a contract for 
6,000 lb..of butter a week, and you offer to let us have 
45 lb. Hence, though your butter is as good as that 


of the Danish dealer, we much prefer to go to him. 


We must have the stuff in one reliable lot, and cannot 
potter about picking up 40lb. hete and 15lb. there.” 
Now, what is the economic meaning of this? Does 
it not mean that agriculture is now going through 
exactly the same change that was experienced by the 
woollen, cotton, and linen industries at the beginning of 
the century? The factory system is beating the home 
industries. Farming has been up till now a home 
industry. It must, if it wants to flourish, adopt the 
factory system. Suppose, instead of a hundred farmers 
in a district, each trying to sell 100 lb. of butter a week, 
you had a Creamery able to turn out 10,000 lb., and 1,000 Ib. 
of cheese and more. At once you would find the dealers’ 
objection done away with. There would be a great pro- 
ducer with whom to make bargains. Depend upon it, if 
the farmer could be primarily a producer of raw material, 
and could, as it were, simply feed a big central factory 
which would do all the marketing, the produce on which 
he depends would take a far higher position and be far 
more saleable. No doubt we shall be told in reply that 
we are proposing to take away a piece of the farmer’s 
profit and to give it to a new middleman, the farm- 
produce factory or creamery-owner. We admit the 
objection, but could not this be got over by co-operation 
among the farmers, as it has been in Ireland? In Ireland 
the creameries proved a great blessing to the farmers, but 
they took a profit which seemed naturally to be the 
farmers’. It occurred to Mr. Horace Plunkett that the 
farmers might create their own creameries. After an 
infinity of trouble he induced them to combine and to 
start co-operative creameries. Hence, the profit the 
farmer lost by not selling his butter and cheese direct, he 
got returned to him in the shape of a Co-operative 
Society’s dividend. At the same time, he has the butter 
trade put on a better basis. Why should not the same 
thing be done in England? The labourers of Denmead 
have shown that they can co-operate in allotments. 
Let the farmers of a dairy district co-operate to start 
a creamery on a big enough scale to meet and beat the 
foreign importers on their own ground. The accident 
of an over-sea export trade has made the Danish farmers 
adopt the factory system for agriculture earlier than we, 
and hence their power to take and keep the market: 
If, however, our farmers have the wit and energy: to 
imitate them, there is plenty of hope for English agricul. 
ture, copernly on the dairy side, We have got the cows, 
we have got the dairy-maids, and we shall very soon have 
the money if we only show a little more energy and 
elasticity, and do not cling to the futile belief that Pro- 
tection is the only cure for English agriculture. 





THE CONGO SCANDAL. 


Ww sincerely hope that the Foreign Office is pressing 
the King of the Belgians very strongly to bring 


Captain Lothaire to a public trial for the execution of Mr. 
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forget that he is as yet unheard in his own defence—a 
trial will be the greatest relief to him, for the charges 
against him are being heaped up in a way which renders 
a private investigation for his own sake most inexpedient. 
It is not now only a question whether he illegally put a 
British subject to death. The Daily Telegraph on Tuesday 
affirmed that this was but one instance of his despotic 
conduct, and published in large type a letter on the sub- 
ject, the writer of which is “an English gentleman tilling 
a high and responsible position in Uganda.” This officer 
declares, on native testimony, that the European who 
hanged Mr. Stokes, took his store of ivory, and ordered 
his (Mr. Stokes’s) porters to carry it, and the remainder 
of the dead man’s property, to a destination not described. 
“The Wanyamvezi porters said they were Stokes’s men, 
and would not follow any one else; whereupon the 
European ordered his soldiers to fire upon them, and killed 
over a hundred of them.” That dreadful story, though 
it evidently convinced a high authority in Uganda, may 
of course be entirely false; But it is impossible for 
the King of the Belgians, if his government of the 
Congo State is to be considered a civilised government 
at all, to allow such stories against his officers to remain 
undisproved by sworn evidence of their falsehood. If the 
porters were all subjects of the Congo State, the incident 
was a massacre discreditable to an Administration which, 
after all, is hardly autonomous in the true sense, but 
exists by consent of Europe; and if any of them were 
British or German subjects, it was an outrage not only 
upon humanity, but upon international comity, of the 
most violent kind. No State can have a right to secure 
forced labour by the penalty of death, or to execute 
strangers, supposing any of Stokes’s men to have been 
strangers, for what at the very outside was disobedience 
to a local labour law. Suppose, for example, an officer in 
Reunion, where there are thousands of Indian coolies, 
ordered a hundred of them to make a rvad, and on their 
refusal, executed them all. We venture to say that if 
the French Government refused redress, which of course 
it would not do, it would be nearly impossible for any 
British Government to keep the peace. The porters were, 
at all events, in an Englishman’s service, and were not 
even accused—supposing the narrative to be true—as 
Stokes was, of any conduct calculated to benefit the enemies 
of the Congo State. 

We are the more anxious that there sould be a full in- 
quiry into this case, because it seems to us that the European 
Governments which have partitioned Africa are grievously 
neglecting one portion of their duty—namely, that of 
securing ordinary justice as understood by Christians to 
the black populations whom they are trying to tax. We 
are in no sense negrophiles, and do not believe that in 
partitioning Africa the white races have committed a 
kind of big dacoity. The negro races have been self- 
governed for three thousand years, and have failed so 
utterly to use their freedom, that it is well, in the interest 
not only of the world at large but of themselves, to place 
them under wiser guidance. That guidance must be firm 
or even severe; and we do not object either to strict 
discipline, or to the temporary application of that discipline 
to work like road-making, forest-clearing, or even com- 
mercial porterage. There must be order and there must 
be industry ; and to secure these things there must be 
obedience paid by the black man to the white, but there 
should surely be some limit to the degree of coercion. 
Europe cannot have the right, even in pursuance of its 
great end, to scatter death and torture over a continent, 
—and that in too many localities is what it is doing. 
The Germans and the French and the Belgians, and 
when roused by overt resistance, we fear, even the 
British officers, are a great deal too ready to order 
death or severe floggings or the destruction of villages 
by troops not yet thoroughly under control. The 
Governments, of course, intend no evil, but their officers, 
besides being hardened by that peculiar influence of 
Africa from which no one but the best missionaries 
seems to escape, become demoralised by a power more 
absolute than exists anywhere in the world. Each of them 
has only to lift a finger, and a man is “ stretched,” that is, 
frightfully flogged, or dies. Their own followers, unless they 
mutiny. never disobey or remonstrate; there is no public 
opinion on the spot, and European opinion is never roused 
in reasonable time, the facts either remaining unknown or 
being disbelieved. There is, in fact, no check upon the 








white man in the interior of Africa save his own con. 
science, which sometimes becomes strangely seared, as in 
slave-owning countries does the conscience of all but the 
best slave-owners. The necessity of quelling resistance’ 
is accepted as an excuse for anything, even for five times 
the slaughter by which resistance might be quelled. 
Precisely the same evil broke out in the Spanish con- 
_ of America, and though attributed by English and 

mericans to the Spanish character, was probably at least 
as much due to the demoralisation produced by over- 
absolute power. We cannot believe that this excessive 
fierceness, not to say cruelty, of repression is the 
true way to reduce savages to order, and hold it to 
be for the honour of Europe that it should be restrained. 
In the absence of local opinion or of quick communication 
there are only two ways in which restraint can be secured, 
one being the careful picking of State agents, a point 
grievously neglected, any man of any character being 
considered good enough for Africa, and the other the 
resolute punishment of any official convicted on good 
evidence of outrageous tyranny. Dismissal, which is now 
the usual punishment, is not in grave cases sufficient. 
We would not, in cases like the present, award a capital 
sentence, as a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
suggests, because we should greatly increase the difficulty, 
already excessive, of obtaining trustworthy evidence; but 
we certainly should give long sentences of imprisonment, 
to be endured at home, and in minor cases would use 
without hesitation the right of expulsion from Africa. 

The regular defence for the present system is that negro 
Africa is not yet prepared for a régime of law; that the 
European Powers must intrust their agents with nearly 
despotic authority ; and that if these agents are held to 
account too strictly, all energy and fearlessness in sudden 
emergencies will disappear. That argument is only half 
true. A European in Africa must be trusted with enor- 
mous powers, because without them the savages, whose 
force so greatly outnumbers his, will overwhelm him; but 
that is no reason why he should be tacitly justified 
in misusing the powers conceded. A good Pasha is 
possible, as well as a bad one; and until the time 
arrives for the adoption of settled law, with right 
of appeal to a tribunal, it is good Pashas we need to 
secure. Europe has to confide immense powers to the 
Captains of her men-of-war, absolute powers in fact for 
the time being, but she does not permit such Captains 
to misuse them without responsibility. Every officer 
employed in Africa should be ordered not to give more 
than a specified number of lashes, not to pass sentence 
within an hour of the offence, and not to slay unless overtly 
resisted in carrying out a lawfulcommand. Those are not 
very exacting restrictions, yet even they would prevent 
much of the mischief which is now believed to prevail, and 
is occasionally revealed to a disgusted Europe. We rely, 
however, much more upon a tone to be imparted by 
superior authority, a belief that approval and success and 
promotion depend upon the execution of orders without 
cruelty, upon government as in a regiment instead of 
government as in Armenia. The negro can be controlled, 
like every other human being, by strict and severe 
justice, inflexibly administered, and is simply spoiled by 
capricious cruelties, from which, as he sees clearly, the 
best Europeans carefully abstain. Why else does he 
draw so strong a distinction, as he undoubtedly does, 
in favour of British authority? If it is not so, 
and cruelty is really indispensable, then we say de- 
liberately that the work had better be given up. It 
cannot be the duty of Europe to civilise Africa at the 
price of her own children’s demoralisation. For our- 
selves, we do not believe one word of that evil theory, 
but maintain that if all Europeans in Africa were 
Lugards, Portals, Kirks, and the like, the reduction 
of the Continent to civilised order would be far more 
rapidly accomplished. The negroes are no doubt very 
irritating, but they cannot be so much worse, or more 
uncontrollable, than the cannibal Feejeeans, who within 
living memory have been turned by firm but regular 
government into law-abiding citizens. 





SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD. 


| ee extraordinary outburst of speculative activity in 
South African mining shares, has this year afforded 
a pleasant relief to the dullness and stagnation of business 
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which generally prevails in the City throughout the 
autumn months. Both in the mass of securities affected 
and the multitude of operators, large and small, who are 
interested, this “boom” is said to outstrip easily all its 
predecessors,—even the great railway mania of the forties. 
Aremarkable feature of the case has been the international 
character of the movement. The results of telegraphic 
communication have never been more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in this wonderful mining market, which 
was first stimulated into activity by the small purchases 
of French investors, who had been incited by the conver- 
sion of their national Rentes to look further afield for 
profitable investments, and has since been constantly fed 
and kept in a state of feverish activity for nearly a year 
by an unceasing stream of buying orders from the 
provincial towns of Great Britain, from all the great Con- 
tinental centres, from Johannesburg and Cape Colony, from 
the United States of America, from Constantinople and 
Cairo, and even, it is said, from the prosperous farmers 
of the Argentine Republic. A certain amount of “ arbi- 
trage” dealing with other leading centres, especially 
with Paris and New York, has long been a regular 
part of Stock Exchange business, but there never has 
been such a remarkable development of international 
unanimity as in the scramble for the shares dealt in in 
this particular market. This is an interesting point, as it 
illustrates the extraordinary susceptibility, both to favour- 
able and unfavourable influences, which the financial 
community has acquired from having stretched out its 
electric nerves all over the world. Just as the failure 
of an American industry, or the embarrassment of an 
Australian bank, is felt acutely within twenty-four hours 
all over the trading countries of the two hemispheres, 
so the discovery that interests in a great gold-field, the 
richness and possibilities of which had not hitherto been 
appraised at their true value, were to be picked up at low 
prices in London, set speculators and investors, almost 
from China to Peru, all agog to buy the shares. On the 
other hand, this development of a world-wide desire for 
certain securities, is likely enough to lead to the prices being 
carried up to a height that is unwarranted by their in- 
trinsic value. The supply of shares is, after all, limited, 
though company promoters are ready enough to add to 
their number by the resurrection of derelict properties, and 
the creation of new ventures more or less remotely con- 
nected with the original field of enterprise; and when the 
appetite of all the world is whetted, the rush to buy 
becomes so headlong that investors have no time to reflect 
on counsels of prudence. And for the same reason, when 
the boom is followed by the crash which experience shows 
us to be inevitable sooner or later, the collapse of the 
market is likely to be no less phenomenal than its rise, 
as all the causes which accentuated this extraordinary 
buoyancy will be present again to precipitate the downfall. 


With this unpleasant side of the question, however, we 
are happily not concerned at the present moment. So 
far, in spite of occasional reactions, the boom — we 
must be excused for the use of this word, to express 
a phenomenon that did not exist when Dr. Johnson 
compiled his dictionary—has proceeded merrily, and 
has every appearance of continuing on its way. The 
question as to whether the prices of the South African 
mining shares are already ridiculously inflated, we gladly 
leave to our economic contemporaries. We prefer to 
dwell on the more favourable aspects of the matter,— 
namely, the fact that there is a solid basis of industry and 
prosperity behind this speculative upheaval, and that the 
development of the Rand Goldfield into the leading gold- 
producing centre of the world came at a very opportune 
moment to restore the spirits of financiers who were, com- 
paratively speaking, starving amid the general stagnation, 
and to assist, directly and indirectly, in that revival of 
trade which had so long been kept back by the general 
want of confidence. English investors have had some 
heavy losses to write off since 1890, and were fully en- 
titled, according to the theory of averages, to a slice of 
compensating good fortune. Now they have got it at 
last, and wealth has been showered upon them freely if 
only they have had the wit to seize their opportunity, and 
if they are careful to gather their harvest before it is too 
late. Indirectly, the effects of such a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel are almost incalculable. To mention only one obvious 
example of their working, it is not too much to say 
that the South African boom has saved a large proportion 





of the members of the Stock Exchange from ruin. A year 
ago, it was said that one-half of the members were living 
on the charity of the other half. Now this large com- 
munity of more than two thousand members, with an 
army of about three times as many clerks, have more work 
to do than they can cope with, and are making money as 
fast as they can book their bargains, And this fact has a 
far-reaching effect on the prices in other departments 
than the South African; for the Stock Exchange, though 
nominally only a clearing-house that exists to expedite 
the purchase and sale of securities by the outside public, 
is, as a matter of fact, deeply interested in the com- 
modities in which it deals, and when the “House” is 
prosperous, the tone of markets is appreciably influenced 
all round. But apart from this minor, but perhaps 
not uninteresting, effect of this development, it is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the benefits that it has wrought by 
reviving confidence and breaking down the dams whieh 
were confining credit in narrow and unproductive channels. 
Speculation may be demoralising; no thoughtful man can 
live long in its atmosphere without being forced to the 
conclusion that it is. But the speculator is a very useful 
factor in the financial world; he leads the way, and the 
investor and trader follow him. Very often he pays for 
his audacity, and nobody pities him, while the investor 
and trader, coming behind on a safer path and at a 
respectful distance, receive timely warning of his fate. 

A good instance of the manner in which trade follows 
speculation is afforded by the fact that one of the first 
results of the present boom was a strong demand for 
mining machinery in South Africa. Turoing to last 
month’s Board of Trade Returns, we find that in August, 
1894, mining machinery valued at £20,159, was shipped 
to South Africa from England, and in August, 1895, the 
shipments were valued at £41,631; during the first eight 
months of the current year the total shipped came to 
£285,540, against £154,015 last year. The figures for 
Australasia, where mining activity has been largely 
stimulated by the success of the South African field, are 
still more remarkable, though of course much smaller. 
Last month we sent £7,400 worth of machinery thither, 
against £80 worth in the corresponding period. These 
are solid figures, showing that however much the value of 
the Rand industry may be over-capitalised according to 
current market quotations, its development has had a 
stimulating effect on a very important branch of the home 
trade, at a time when the commercial outlook was other- 
wise dull and overcast; for the demand for mining 
machinery made itself felt before the citizens of the 
United States had become free buyers of our produce. A 
parallel development is foreshadowed by the rumour whieh 
credits a leading South African magnate with the inten- 
tion of equipping and starting a new line of steamers to 
the Cape. The question of the Rand output of gold and 
its probable effect on the prices of commodities and the 
monetary history of the future, is a very interesting 
problem, but it is rather beyond the scope of this article. 
We may mention, however, that the gold turned out from 
the field is already worth about nine millions sterling per 
annum, and that many enthusiasts assert confidently that 
by the end of the present century, the annual output will 
be worth twenty millions. Such results cannot be ex- 
pected to last long, of course, and the feverish haste with 
which most of the mining companies are adding to their 
stamping-power will only suck the field dry all the sooner, 
but by the time that the Rand has passed its zenith, it is 
possible that the unproved regions of Rhodesia may be 
able to take its place. Finally, the thanks of all economic 
quietists will be given to the Rand Goldfield because 
its extraordinary fertility has blunted the keenest weapon 
in the Bimetallist armoury. No one now can seriously 
contend that gold is scarce, or likely to be scarce for years. 





NEW LIGHTS ON THE POPULATION QUESTION. 


N? serious challenge seems to have been offered by 
I the experts of the Economic Science and Siatis- 
tical Section of the British Association to the view 
put forward in Mr. Edwin Cannan’s paper, and sup- 
ported by elaborate calculations and diagrams, that 
the population of England and Wales is likely to 
reach a limit of nearly thirty-eight millions, or about 
nine millions more than it had reached at the census 
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to cease growing. The ultimate governing factor in 
population questions is the increase of births, and Mr, 
Cannan points out that the percentage of births to 
persons living between the age of twenty and forty has 
declined from 12 to less than 10 during the last nine- 
teen years. This decline in percentage would only have 
to continue, which Mr. Cannan thinks probable, at much 
the same rate for another period of equal length, to bring 
the actual number of births to a stationary condition. 
Should we welcome or regret Mr. Cannan’s conclusions, 
supposing that his arguments and calculations, which the 
newspapers present in a severely condensed form, are to 
be regarded as sound? He himself apparently considers 
the results he has arrived at as of a nature to emancipate 
the philanthropist and statesman from apprehensions 
which at present hamper the freedom of their projects for 
relieving the sufferings of the poor. The practical moral 
he drew, according to the Times’ report, was that 
“measures, otherwise desirable, should not be opposed 
merely on the ground that they might possibly encourage 
the growth of population.” We cannot quite follow Mr. 
Cannan in this “moral.” If there has been the marked 
decline in the birth-rate to which he calls attention, 
it has been due presumably quite as much to the 
operation of prudential considerations in deferring mar- 
riages as to any falling-off in the fertility of tbe race. 
And surely, when we have regard to the now almost 
constant presence of the “unemployed” difficulty, it 
would be in a high degree unwise to neglect the possible 
bearing of any steps which Parliament or society might 
be moved to take, upon the slowly-developed force of 
motives restraining citizens in any rank from the reckless 
creation of families. For our part, in view of the severity 
of the strain already induced by competition for sub- 
sistence in accordance with their several standards in 
almost all grades of society, and the manifold evils and 
departures from wholesome habits of living, caused by 
the evergrowing aggregation of human beings in great 
towns, we cannot but welcome any evidence that a term 
has been set to the indefinite increase of ills so grave. 
Indeed, it is difficult to contemplate the addition within 
anything like half-a-century of nine millions to the 
present population of England and Wales—greatly less 
though that addition may be than what most of us have 
been accustomed to expect—without anxious wonder as to 
how room is to be found for even a moderate proportion of 
this great army of home-born citizens over and above the 
number of those who now are crowded within our narrow 
seas. It seems obvious that unless emigration is organised 
and carried out under superintendence much more effective 
and on a scale much larger than hitherto, and unless exten- 
sive provision is made for the opening-up of new markets in 
place of those closed to our goods by hostile tariffs, our 
children and grandchildren may have to face social and 
industrial problems far more serious than those which 
we have to encounter. Happily, however, there are still 
great fields for settlement by the British emigrant under 
the British flag in the great north-western territories of 
the Canadian Dominion and in South Africa, and 
it may be hoped that in both directions steps will 
be taken to ensure that worthy use shall be made 
of the vast reserve-lands still available for the recep- 
tion of the surplus population of the mother-country. 
But there is no time to waste in this matter, for 
keen farmers from the Western States and Territories 
of the American Union are already beginning to move 
across the border into the great wheat-areas of the 
Canadian North-West, who are very welcome there, but 
who are sure to take the first choice of lands, and whom 
neither we nor the Canadians would wish to see filling up 
the country in preference to settlers of the right kind from 
home. Again, ip respect of the opening-up of new sources 
of demand for British manufactures, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
large schemes for the development on business lines of the 
Crown Colonies in the tropics are full of promise of 
employment, not only for the present industrial population 
of Great Britain, but for much of that great increase which 
in any case we must anticipate. Here, too, we have waited 
quite long enough. Years back the enterprise on which 
the present Secretary for the Colonies is inviting the 
country to embark, ought to have been undertaken. But 
in this case also we may hope that Englishmen will prove, 
as Mr. Forster once said was often the way with Yorkshire- 
men, to have been, though “late, yet not too late,” in 
waking to a sense of the requirements of their situation. 





For an addition of nine millions to the population of 
England and Wales, it would seem, on the whole 
not improbable that satisfactory provision may be made 
within the Empire on such lines as those to which 
we have referred. The unoccupied tracts of good land in 
climates in which Englishmen can live are immense. The 
possibilities of new demands for our industrial products 
from races under our control or influence, who are at pre- 
sent only just coming into contact with civilisation and 
its “ progressive desires,” are also immense. But great as 
these unutilised Imperial resources are, they are not 
illimitable ; and so far as we can see, it is certainly matter 
for sincere, though not unqualified, congratulation that 
statisticians of standing believe on reasoned grounds 
that they see a limit to the growth of the population 
whose wants we have to forecast. It is cheering to believe 
that the statesmen and philanthropists of the future will 
not be crushed by problems of hopeless magnitude, and 
that as the twentieth century wanes, the outlook will 
become lighter rather than darker. It is cheering to 
believe that the manufacturing districts may not continue 
indefinitely growing, and linking their towns and villages 
together by chains of chimneys into one or two vast 
hideous disfigurements of the face of the country. It 
is cheering, again, to believe that there is steadily 
spreading among our industrial classes a desire for 
higher standards of comfort for themselves, and higher 
views of duty towards those for whose coming into 
the world they are responsible. Unfortunately, as one 
of the speakers in the Economic Science Section of the 
British Association pointed out, in connection with Mr. 
Cannan’s paper, there is room to fear that the decline in 
the birth-rate has not taken place by any means exactly in 
those quarters where it is most to be desired. Not only, 
as is notorious, is there a growing, if not excessive, 
disinclination to contract early marriages among the 
upper classes, but the middle classes and the cream 
of the artisans must be held to be developing a wise 
caution in regard to their matrimonial arrangements. On 
the other hand, it is to be feared that the classes at the 
bottom of the social scale are as reckless as ever in the 
marriages or the non-matrimonial connections on which 
they embark, and that thus the general decline in the 
birth-rate may indicate a relative reinforcement of the 
ranks of low industrial efficiency or inferior moral calibre, 
whose numbers cause the bulk of our social difficulties. 
This consideration must, to some extent, qualify the satis- 
faction which, on other grounds, we are justified in feeling 
with regard to the figures and the forecasts contained in Mr. 
Cannan’s paper. Another point of view which cannot alto- 
gether be put aside, is that of the effect which the arrival of 
our population at a stationary condition might have on 
our position among the other nations of the world. It 
is not even now quite inconceivable that Pitt’s view of 
the patriotic conduct of the producers of numerous 
families might again come into favour. The late Mr. 
Pearson’s opinions as to the menacing strength of the 
vast multitudes of Chinamen are now labouring under 
considerable discredit ; but Russia, with her one hundred 
and eight millions already, is a somewhat grimly impres- 
sive fact, not altogether neutralised by the practically 
stationary condition of the population of France. But, 
apart from the question whether Russia’s goodwill might 
not be secured on reasonable terms, it is happily to be 
remembered that England’s defensive strength lies in big 
—and small—ships, and not in big battalions, and that it 
is, and must be, best sustained by the wealth and spirit 
of a prosperous and contented people, in intimate co- 
operation with rich, powerful, populous, and loyal 
Colonies. 








CIVILISATION. 

T is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the subject 
which Mr. Flinders Petrie brought before the British 
Association last week in his paper on “‘ Civilisation,” and con- 
tinued in a speech on Tuesday. Western Europe is expending 
great part of its surplus strength, intellectual and physical, 
in the effort to recivilise the dark world, Asiatic and African; 
and Mr, Petrie, who has watched the experiment for years 
from the inside, believes that its object and its methods are 
alike mistakeu. There would be little gained, he thinks, if it 
succeeded, for the inferior civilisations are developments as 
natural, and as fitted for those among whom they arise, as the 
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higher, and it cannot succeed by the means it has adopted. 
Itis impossible to supersede rapidly a low civilisation by a high 
one, because the indispensable pressure so affects the brain that 
it either destroys the race subjected to it, or positively lowers 
instead of raising its intellectual capacity. Savages perish 
under the burden of European education; while the semi- 
civilised races when taught to read and write—i e., we presume, 
taught the European curriculam—become positive fools. The 
Arabs of Egypt, for example, become comparatively idiots. 
The strength which was in them is overtasked, and they lose 
most of the efficiencies they originally possessed. That is a 
very serious indictment of Europe, and its method of 
improving the races it has conquered or intends to conquer, 
and as the question concerns the whole future of the world, 
and as Mr. Flinders Petrie is a man whose opinion on such a 
subject deservedly carries weight, it is worth while to con- 
sider for a moment how far his decision appears to be justified 
by the facts. 

There can be no question of a great mass of evidence 
in Mr. Flinders Petrie’s favour. European civilisation has 
undoubtedly killed out or is killing out the Polynesian races, 
one of which, at least, was possessed originally of remarkable 
intellectual as well as physical powers. It has failed to 
impress, though it has not killed out, the wild Indian of 
America, who, in several places where he was partially 
civilised, has in his horror of the process recoiled to bar- 
barism, while it must be considered, on the whole, to have 
lowered rather than raised the civilisation of the partially 
civilised races of America, such as the Mexican, and more 
especially the Indian of Peru. It has lowered, Mr. Petrie 
affirms, the settled Arab of the Egyptian Delta, while close 
observers doubt whether it has made the Hindoo, the 
Turk, or the Chinese either an abler or a better man. 
The Frenchified Pasha is a great deal worse than the 
old Turk, the educated Chinaman is not better than 
the Chinaman proper, while the cultured Bengalee has 
lost many beneficial restraints and gained nothing ex- 
cept a power of expressing European ideas upon which 
he does not seem disposed to act. To attribute the 
failure to the arts of reading and writing is, of course, a mere 
fashion of speech, Asiatics not being made feeble by know- 
ledge of their own literatures; but it is true that Asiatics 
learned in the knowledge of Europe are often mere “ blotting- 
papers of civilisation,’—persons who derive from Europe 
nothing but certain inkstains, which leave them rather more 
rotten than before. Moreover, itis true that originality appears 
to die away among the races brought into violent contact 
with a superior civilisation, that their very arts decline till 
they cannot even repeat their own artistic triumphs, and that 
they appear incapable of producing fresh literature of any 
mark. This has been acknowledged by many among them- 
selves with deep sadness, and has so impressed experienced 
observers among the superior race, that many of them have 
doubted if the whole experiment is not a waste of force; and 
others have discussed plans for carrying on the native 
philosophies to a higher point, instead of superseding them. 
It must be added that what Europe rather foolishly con- 
siders the machinery of civilisation—the railway and the 
telegraph and sanitation—appears to have no effect whatever 
in raising the people compelled to adopt it, they all remain- 
ing barbarians, as in South Africa, or semi-civilised, as in 
Spanish America and the provinces of India. 

Those are facts, and they must be sorrowfully acknowledged 
if we are ever to arrive at sound conclusions on the subject; 
but then there are facts upon the other side, some of them of 
almost overwhelming weight. The vast masses of white 
Savages who overwhelmed the Roman Empire were certainly 
not killed out by the pressure of the higher civilisation, and 
as certainly did not become fools; on the contrary, they 
founded the nations which are now dominating the world 
and producing so many men of the stamp of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. It cannot be said that, like Mr. Petrie’s friends, the 
Copts, they inherited powers produced by the culture of ages, 
and therefore “ took ” civilisation readily, for their forefathers 
were as savage as themselves, and they were in truth real bar- 
barians, as much so as any Mongol tribe. That is at least one 
instance, and a supreme instance, of a higher civilisation not 
injuring but ultimately improving a lower, so improving 
it, that if Europe can only achieve as great a work in Asia, she 
will consider her mission there admirably well performed. 





Again, though civilisation has killed ont many tribes of 
savages in Polynesia, it does not kill out the lowest of bar- 
barians, the negroes; but on the contrary moderately raises 
them. The negroes of the West India Islands and of the 
Southern States of the Union, are not perhaps very lovable 
or admirable people, though those who live among them in 
any sympathy credit them with many fine qualities, but they 
have not suffered physically from contact with Europeans; 
while to compare them morally or intellectually with their 
kinsfolk on the Niger or the Congo would be simply 
malignant folly. And Mr. Petrie would certainly not say 
that the semi-civilised race which has brought itself most 
decidedly in contact with Europe, and has of all others most 
felt its superiority, has been enfeebled by the association. 
The Japanese do not charm us, as they charm some observers, 
perhaps because we do not think quite so much either of polite- 
ness or of art; but certainly contact with Europe has in every- 
thing, except certain arts, increased their efficiency in the most 
decided way. Their Europeanised leaders are certainly not fools 
if Europeanised Arabs are; nor have they less power than 
before of imposing themselves upon the world. There are 
those who look upon them as the people of the future; 
and though we should not admit that for one moment, we 
entirely acknowledge that, because of the European training 
of their governing class, they have become, numbers for 
numbers, the most effective of the Asiatic peoples. 


The facts are nearly eq ual on either side, with a balance in 
our minds against Mr. Petrie, derived from the history of the 
white “ barbarians,” and we cannot but suspect that, with all 
his great experience, he makes rather commonplace mistakes. 
He is too much in a hurry, to begin with. It takes centuries, 
not years, for the higher civilisation to stamp itself deeply 
upon the lower, unless there is a large admixture of 
blood, and in the transitional stage the mind of the inferior is 
apt to appear bewildered. We know little of the mental con- 
dition of the white savages who invaded the Roman Empire, 
but we fancy a Roman patrician would have thought them, 
when they settled down at last, as silly as Mr. Petrie holds his 
Europeanised Arabs to be. In the second place, our accounts 
of any change which may be effected come only from the 
superior race, which instinctively dislikes imitations of itself, 
just as an aristocrat dislikes the plebeian who imitates him 
badly in dress and bearing, and which exaggerates the feeble- 
nesses and vulgarities it perceives, classing, for instance in 
Bengal, men of the most different intellectual standing and 
usefulness under the generic title “ Baboo.” And lastly, while 
we perceive external changes, like the adoption, for example, 
of a dress unsuited alike to the climate and to the figures of its 
wearers, we do not clearly perceive any change going on in 
ideas,—the substitution, for instance, of confidence in law 
for confidence in individual wills. That change, known to be 
proceeding in India, and said to be discernible even in 
Egypt—where the higher civilisation only entered yesterday 
—is of the most far-reaching kind, and may in process 
of time remodel those bases of thought upon which civilisa- 
tions are ultimately built. And, finally, Mr. Petrie, though 
he acknowledges, and indeed to our minds exaggerates, 
the force of example and the influence of strict justice, does 
not allow for the effect of the grand change which the reign 
of the higher civilisation in our days always produces, the 
suspension of permanent terror. Low civilisations, as a rule, 
permit terror to play too great a part in daily life, even the 
gentler Polynesians instituting the system of terrorism known 
as “taboo.” The Asiatic, and still more the African, left to 
himself is under terror all his life,—terror of the deities, 
terror of witchcraft, terror of the powerful, terror of the 
midnight murderer. It is terror protracted for ages which 
has made him so callous to all suffering but his own, 
and which has left him the being, at once submissive and 
ferocious, which he usually is. The reign of the higher 
civilisation, with its methods, and its objects, and its eye to 
consequences, suspends the régime of terror, and that benefit, 
even if it stood aione, would furnish its justification. The 
Bengalee has lost something of originality for the present 
through our rule, but he has also lost the Nuwab, the 
Mahratta, and the dacoit, and that new security, if it is 
continued for ages, must modify his character. We do 
not, we confess, hope very much, any more than Mr. 
Petrie, from reading and writing, though they are needful, 
he will permit us to say, to any record or accumulation 
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of thought or discovery, nor do we believe in civilisation 
through the engineer, or the electrician, or the doctor; but we 
do believe in the influence of righteous government con- 
tinued through long periods. The Egyptian, says Mr. Petrie, 
who can read and write becomes a fool, and we endorse his 
paradoxical saying in some sense; but has not that Egyptian 
a totally new confidence in appealing to those above him, a 
totally new exemption from the terror of the Powers of the 
Air? Just subject Lancashire for one century to Pashas, and 
see what Lancashire men would be like. 





PROFESSIONAL SECRECY. 
O doctors and lawyers invariably keep the secrets in- 
trusted to them in their professional capacity,—or if 
not invariably, are the exceptions so insignificant as not to 
need consideration? That is a question which may seem 
unimportant to many people whose experience of life has 
been small or exceptionally pleasant; but accident may 
suddenly make it one of paramount moment even to them. 
At certain junctures of a man’s life it may be essential to his 
peace of mind to know that the doctors and the lawyers 
hold their tongues and keep their secrets, even though there 
seems to them no possible reason for concealment. There 
are circumstances when men feel that if they could con- 
fide with certainty in doctor or lawyer, their troubles would 
be greatly relieved; and what tortures them far more than 
the having something to confide is the dread that their 
confidence will be carelessly treated and lightly betrayed. No 
doubt such a dread of “things coming out ” is as often as not 
morbid and unreal. A’s disclosures as to the crypto-insanity 
of his Uncle James may already be perfectly well known to 
his neighbours, and B’s breach of trust be purely technical 
and neglectable. In either case, however, the dread that pro- 
fessional secrecy may be violated acts like a torment. Men 
want to feel not that the doctor or lawyer will keep secret 
what he regards as a secret matter, but everything indis- 
criminately that comes to him in his professional capacity. 
They do not want their adviser to judge whether the rule of 
secresy applies, but to make the consulting-room like the con- 
fessional-box,—a place from whence no news issues, Unless 
this feeling obtains, sensitive people can never be quite happy 
if they have secrets, or what they consider secrets, to tell. 
Our own opinion is that doctors and lawyers do keep pro- 
fessional secrets most rigidly, and that it is the rarest thing 
in the world for any matter of importance to leak out. It is 
curious, but a fact, that the maintenance of honour in the 
matter of confidences, strictly and regularly confided, is one 
of the commonest of virtues. A man may be selfish, corrupt, 
cynical, cruel, hard, and in every way what the world calls “a 
pretty bad man,” but it is ten to one against his not admit- 
ting the obligation upon him to keep secrets confided to him 
in the belief that he will keep them. A man may be capable 
of killing you to get your money, or of doing you out of your 
whole fortune, and yet not wantonly betray your secrets. 
But though we do not believe that there is any real need 
for fear in regard to the disclosure of professional secrets, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves two facts in connec- 
tion with the subject. The first is that there is a good 
deal of uneasiness in regard to the want of care in guarding 
secrets by the two great professions. The second is that the 
doctors and lawyers by their manner of talking do a good deal 
to encourage the vague and general dread to which we have 
alluded. The members of the two professions do not betray 
the confidences confided to them, but they do sometimes talk 
in a way which might lead timid and sensitive people to think 
that they do. It is not unknown to see a doctor or a lawyer 
in after-dinner talk dancing on the edge of the precipice of pro- 
fessional secrecy. For aman of strong nerves the spectacle 
is interesting and diverting. One knows that the dancer is 
perfectly safe, and that in spite of his nearness to the abyss 
there is not the slightest fear of his toppling over. He seems 
to be telling a great deal, to be perfectly open and frank about 
the strange experiences which he has come across in his 
practice and the odd people who have consulted him, but 
in reality he is telling you nothing whatever. It is all a 
triumph of that sleight of tongue which Lord Palmer- 
ston is said to have practised to perfection. He would 
talk to a man for an hour on high politics, and appear 
to be letting ont Cabinet secrets by the bagful, and the 
listener felt half-fiattered, half-horrified, at hearing so many 














































































things which ought never to have been told outside the big 
drawing-room in Downing Street. When, however, the talk 
was over, and the recipient of the Ministerial confidences 
tried in cold blood to remember the secrets confided, he found 
to his astonishment that he had heard nothing which was not 
to be found in that morning’s Times. The confidences were 
all a matter of manner,—stage effects, and nothing more, 
But though the experienced man of the world may realise 
that this professional dancing on the edge of the precipice is 
merely a game, and in general a perfectly safe one, the 
ordinary person is apt to be made extremely nervous by the 
display. “He'll be over as sure as fate” is his thought, and 
he reflects with horror that if these things were said about his 
case or the curious clauses in his will, he could be identified 
by any one. And in one case in a thousand accidental 
identification may take place. Every one remembers the 
venerable “chestnut” of the Cardinal who told an admiring 
circle of ladies that the first confession he ever heard was 
one of murder, and how his remark was interrupted by the 
entry of a Prince who at once proceeded to remind his old 
friend the Cardinal—‘I was your first penitent.” As a 
matter of fact confessions are very seldom accidentally 
betrayed in that manner; but people imagine they are, and 
that is enough to make general professional talk give a sense 
of insecurity. 


The British Medical Journal, in dealing with the question 
of professional secrecy, in effect endorses what we have said 
as to the unwisdom of going near the edge of the precipice. 
It points out that to not a few men “the consciousness of 
being trusted by important persons surprises their discretion, 
and they forget that to give up a bit of a matter of secrecy is 
to give up the whole; and to not a few there is the tempta- 
tion to self-advertisement.” No line, it goes on, is to be 
drawn between matters which seem important and those 
which seem indifferent. “It is the habit of reticence which 
is to be cultivated; and the character for reticence which is 
to be won. He who is willing to gossip with the doctor 
about his neighbour will be among the first to avoid the 
gossiping physician when his turn comes.” The writer in the 
British Medical Journal ends by quoting Dr. Johnson :—* To 
tell our own secrets is generally folly, but folly without guilt; 
to tell those which are intrusted to us is always treachery, and 
treachery for the most part combined with folly.” In our 
opinion, this is excellent advice. Professional secrecy ought 
to be apparent as well as real, and to make it apparent the 
doctor and the lawyer ought to cultivate reticence for its own 
sake. They ought not to ask, Is this a matter which there is 
any harm in mentioning in conversation? If they do, they are 
doing something, great or small, according to circumstances, 
to impair that absolute inviolability of professional secrecy 
which must be maintained if the public are to feel as 
confident as they ought to be able to feel in regard to 
their professional advisers. It must not be supposed that 
this cultivation of reticence need make doctors and lawyers 
difficult or morose or hard in private life. Roman Catholic 
priests not only never tell strange stories of the confes- 
sional, but never talk about it at all, and yet many of them 
are excellent ccmpany. No doubt the curiosity of men in 
general will always prompt them to get as much gossip as 
possible out of doctors and lawyers, but when they fail, they 
will not abandon social intercourse with those professions, 
but will rather respect them as containing men who are 
true to their trust. Indeed, as a matter of fact, lawyers 
and doctors gain rather than lose in social consequence by 
maintaining the strictest reticence. Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico is the truest of proverbs. Members of the learned 
professions who never give any inkling of what they know 
about the affairs of their fellows, become invested with 
a sort of halo of mystery which is extremely attractive. 
‘What extraordinary things Dr. Jones could tell us if he 
only would,’ thinks little Tom Eaves, with a sigh; and he 
regards the doctor with a pleasing awe, as a man in whose 
breast are locked all sorts of strange, true tales and thrilling 
experiences. In reality, of course, the doctor’s frankest con- 
fessions would seem very commonplace if told plainly and 
simply; for though incidents in private practice, when 
hinted ut, sound most thrilling, they are as a rule extremely 
dull. Dr. Circhona’s secrets are far more attractive when 
untold and unhinted at than when exposed to the light of 








day. The process of simple narration acts like the air on 
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an entombed body, and makes the strange tale turn into 


a handful of dull dust. If Dr. Lushington had told the 
trae story of the Byron separation, it would probably have 
been the simplest and most squalid string of facts imagin- 
able. He, however, refused to tell what he knew and left a 
thrilling mystery. His conduct in this matter was indeed 
a perfect example of professional honour. He was urged 
to tell what he knew, in the interests of Lady Byron, of 
literature, and of who knows what else,—it could do no harm to 
any one living if he were to clear up a great literary problem. 
Nay, to let in the light was represented as a positive duty. 
Fortunately, he was a man of specially nice honour. He 
refused to be led away by these sophistries, and determined 
to let the secret, such as it was, die with him. He argued, it 
is said, that it was far more important to show the world that 
a professional secret, even if quite unimportant or grown quite 
harmless by age, would be kept inviolate, than to clear up any 
problem in the life of a poet. His was a great example, and 
should be remembered by all lawyers and doctors when they 
are urged, for this or that excellent reason, to divulge facts 
known to them in their professional capacity. Nothing can 
release them from their implied promise of secrecy but the 
express desire of their client or patient. The unimportance 
of the narrative or the flux of time have nothing whatever 
to do with the matter. 





THE PROBLEM OF ARCTIC LIFE. 

HE persistence of animal life in the region of Arctic 
cold appears only less unaccountable than its presence 
in the ocean-abyss. The existence of deep-sea creatures in 
perpetual darkness, and under a weight of waters four miles 
deep, was incredible, because inconceivable. The existence 
of life in Arctic darkness and Arctic cold is unaccountable, 
because it seems to be of necessity intolerable. Granting 
that highly organised creatures can exist there, it is passing 
strange that they should consent to do so, or make a volun- 
tary habitation in that hell of cold and darkness which 
Norse fancy imagined as a place of torment more appalling 
than the lake of liquid fire. One would have thought Arctic 
life must cease, because, even if possible, it was not worth 
living; that there would be a voluntary exodus of beasts, as 
of birds, before the winter setting of the sun; and the 

slower-moving mammals would go, to return no more. 

Yet in the deep seas the inconceivable has been found to 
exist; highly organised creatures live and are reproduced 
where no light penetrates, where no plants grow, in eternal 
cold, and in a pressure twenty times greater than that which 
drives a railway train; and in the Arctic circle mammalian 
animals, birds, and plants, endure a five months’ night, and a 
temperature far lower than that of the deep seas. The lowest 
temperature of the ocean-abyss was found to be 29° Fahr. below 
freezing point. That of the “ Polar ” night falls 70° to 90°. The 
cold endured by the Arctic animals is almost as astonishing 
as the pressure borne by the creatures of the deep sea; yet in 
neither is there any notable change in structure to meet these 
conditions. The Arctic mammals do not differ greatly from 
those of kindred species found elsewhere. Why, then, do 
they stay where they are? And how do they continue to 
endure the plague of darkness and the desperate cold ? 

The problem is explained in part by Mr. A. Trevor-Battye, in 
@ suggestive and well-written paper, read before the British 
Association, on “ Life and its Conditions in Arctic Lands.” 
Mr. Battye’s observations were mainly made in the island of 
Kolguev, off the Petchora river; some are recorded in his 
description of his visit to the island, recently reviewed in the 
Spectator.* But the greater number are new, and, as com- 
pared with the records of explorers who have lived through 
the Arctic night, explain much of what has hitherto appeared 

anaccountable. 

In the first place, he attaches due importance to the 
beneficent effect on life of the nightless Arctic summer. At 
Kolguev, which lies at no great distance north of the Arctic 
line, the year falls equally into six months of perpetual 
sunlight, and six of unbroken night. The never-setting 
sun of the first forces the powers of life at high pressure,— 
“life beating strongly under perpetual sunlight; life, and the 
propagation of life, by birds as clamorously, by flowers as 
brightly, as in the lands of the South.” Of the flowers, 
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“buttercups, dandelions, forget-me-not, hawkweed, cuckoo- 
flower, sedum, and saxifrage are found in blossom, and no 
English meadow can outvie these Arctic pastures in masses 
of purple and blue and gold.” But these are the halcyon 
days of the Polar region. When the winter and darkness 
settle down on the land, the birds, ducks, geese, knots, 
sanderlings, and plovers fly south, except the raven, the 
ptarmigan, and two species of gull. But with these remain 
all the mammals, not only the whales and seals, but the land- 
creatures, all of whom might, if they chose, migrate,—rein- 
deer, musk-sheep, polar-bears, blue foxes, and lemmings, 
prefer to stay, and abide for six months in this circumpolar 
“city of dreadful night.” The nature of this Polar night, of 
the cold it brings and its effect on animals, may be gathered 
from Colonel Fielden’s notes made during the winter 
passed by H.M.S. ‘Alert’ on Grinnell Land in 1875-76, at 
a point nearer the actual Pole than has been reached 
before or since. The sun sank on October 12th, and 
did not reappear till March 2nd,—a night of only twenty- 
nine days less than its calculated disappearance at the 
actual Pole. Yet it is certain that this protracted night 
was never dark in the sense that it is dark inside the 
galleries of a coal-pit. The Arctic animals, unlike the deep- 
sea creatures, need to develop no light-organs to illuminate 
their path, thozgh they live only in “ darkness visible.” “On 
November 30th,” writes Colonel Fielden, “ with a perfectly 
clear sky, from a distance of half-a-mile in a southerly direc- 
tion, the ship was visible from ll a.m. to 1 p.m. At noon, 
just topping the eastern hills, was a faintly tinted pearly 
green sky, through which stars of the first magnitude had a 
difficulty in shining. On January 24th, the twilight at noon 
had increased sufficiently to enable us to distinguish acomrade 
at a distance of one hundred and twenty yards. By the 
beginning of February, a month before the reappearance of 
the sun, we were able to take walks of considerable extent, 
and by the middle of that month we were carrying our guns 
in pursuit of game.” In addition, moonlight and starlight 
were brilliant, and enabled them to cross the country almost 
throughout the winter. This account somewhat dispels the 
thickness of that Cimmerian darkness in which tradition 
wraps the Polar night. But at best it is bad enough. 
Men, even Arctic voyagers, feel its gloom intolerable, 
though cheered by artificial light. Strange to say the 
animals do not, so far as we can tell. Their eyes are 
not modified by the prevailing darkness, either in the 
direction of greater power, or by degeneration, through 
which the shallow-water forms which have invaded the deep 
seas have become blind. At the same time, Mr. Battye 
has noted, and satisfied himself by repeated experiments, 
that the faculty of sight is inferior in the Arctic fox and 
Arctic hare to that of the common fox and common hare 
of Britain. The “nervous depression” with which darkness 
affects men is quite absent in the case of animals in the Arctic 
nights. Their vital activity is unaffected by the absence of 
sunlight, which though protracted for so great a time, seems 
no more irksome than it does to those animals which have by 
choice become nocturnal in their habits in temperate lands. 
Their indifference to cold is still more astonishing. The 
Arctic animals do not even hibernate. The polar-bear does 
not imitate the winter sleep of the black and brown bears, but 
is a rover through the winter, and is hunted and killed by 
moonlight; and Mr. Battye found on Kolguev the traps and 
half-frozen baits of seal-fat which had been set for blue-foxes 
in the previous winter. The Samoyeds also urged him to 
stay through the winter, saying that there would be plenty of 
hunting. More strange still is the experience of Colonel 
Fielden when wintering with the ‘ Alert.’ When the tempera- 
ture was at 80° below freezing-point (Fahrenheit), the lem- 
mings were seen peering from their burrows in the snow, and 
he had “ ample proof that animals were moving all the time” 
in this stupifying cold. 


Man in this case was also able to withstand the extreme of 
low temperature, drawing his food from artificial stores, and 
clad in the skins of the Arctic animals which have developed 
a special cold-resisting covering. But how are they fed while 
the cold prevails? The carnivorous creatures live on the 
weaker animals. But the reindeer, musk-sheep, and lemmings, 
must procure vegetable food even at such times. The life of 
plants must be preserved, in spite of conditions which seem to 
make it impossible. The explanation is that the absence of 
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the sunlight, which is absolutely necessary for the nutrition 
of plants elsewhere, does not prevent their growth in the 
night of the Arctic winter. The lemmings which were seen 
by Colonel Fielden were found to have been feeding on a 
saxifrage common in the district, which though exposed 
throughout the winter to a temperature of 70° below zero, 
and often to greater intensity of cold, showed a small 
green bud at the extremity of each stalk, proving that it was 
growing in spite of the darkness. , 

The immunity from destruction possessed by Arctic plants 
and animals exposed to such conditions is thus established. 
But the struggle for existence must, even so, be most severe 
and exhausting,—so severe that the impulse to migrate to a 
less rigorous climate seems suggested by nature. Yet the 
mammals do not migrate, and the birds return faithfully 
every summer. The usual explanation of the former fact is 
the assumption that they are the remains of a previous 
migration northwards. This is rejected by Mr. Battye asa 
movement from favourable to unfavourable conditions, and 
so contrary to probability and the facts of experience. The 
objection is not conclusive. It is certain that the creatures 
which inhabit the deep left light, warmth, and food, and 
invaded the realms of cold and darkness, where their eyes 
lost the power of sight, while retaining the outward form 
which they possessed for use in the sunlight. But for the 
theory of the northward migration Mr. Battye suggests 
another and more probable hypothesis. He considers “that 
the Arctic plants and animals are there because they were 
born there ;” certain plants existed in the Northern region 
before they descended into temperate Europe; and there is 
“no reason to suppose that contemporary animal life could not 
have begun there also, when we remember that these regions 
bad then cooled down from a temperature sufficiently tropical 
to have supported the corals of the Silurian era which formed 
the reefs now shown to have existed in those regions.” Such 
a theory supplies a natural explanation of the northern 
migration of birds. They are returning to their old home; 
and the musk-sheep, reindeer, and polar-bear remain there 
and refuse to leave for the same reason. 





THE FRIENDS WE NEVER SEE. 
MONG the commonplaces of sentiment to which most of 
us give occasional utterance, one to which a more than 
common pathos and sincerity belong, is the lament that in the 
busy or frivolous bustle of life, we so seldom see the friends 
we value most. All sorts of people express this regret in ail 
sorts of different accents, and with all sorts of different ex- 
planations of the fact that lies behind it. Perhaps we hear 
it oftenest from the lady of fashion who likes to remind the 
acquaintances she meets, at least every other day, that there 
are people she never meets who are far more dear and precious 
to her than any of the butterfly friends with whom she 
appears to be on terms of such happy and altogether satisfy- 
ing intimacy. ‘Dear me, yes,’ one hears her saying, ‘ London 
society is of course very delightful. There is nothing more 
delightful. One hears everything and sces everything and 
meets everybody,—everybody except, of course, the half-dozen 
people who are the only people one really cares for. Why is 
it, I wonder, that the people everybody cares for most are not 
to be met in society P’ 

Why, indeed? The question is a very large one, admitting 
of many answers. Though, as a matter of fact, the cynical 
reply that of course the people worth caring for do not care 
for society, and the sceptical retort which denies that the 
lady of fashion really wants to meet anybody in society who 
is not always there—are the only replies that are ever given. 
And they, like most cynical and sceptical views, leave the 
root and the heart of the matter untouched. 

It is as little true, as it is little courteous, to say to the lady 
who buzzes from party to party lamenting that she does 
not meet everywhere the great, the good, and the wise with 
whom she thinks she would like to exchange ideas :—‘ You 
are a hypocrite, and you know yourself for one. You go into 
society for what society can give you: and what society gives 
you is all that you want. You are a butterfly among butter- 
flies, and you meet in society exactly the people you want to 
meet,—the people of your own kind, the people who admire 
you, and whom you admire. The other people, whom you 
profess to care for, are to be found in their own place, and if 
you went less into society you might have time to go to see 


them. But you prefer the society of the butterflies, and you 
seek it because you prefer it; and your lament for “the 
friends you never see” is only one social affectation among 
many.’ 

Alas! for life and society, the truth of the matter is no. 
more reached by the sceptical retort than by the superficial] 
complaint. Though there are many butterflies in society, 
society does not consist exclusively of butterflies. The good, 
the pious, the useful, and sincere contribute their contingent 
to its gatherings; and the lament for “the friends we never 
see” is heard quite as often from them as from the frivolous 
and the insincere. Indeed it is heard quite as often from 
those who never go into society at all, and—such is the irony 
of life—these hermits generally believe that the reason 
why they do not see their best friends is that something— 
generally duty—hinders them from going into society. To 
them the butterfly lady who flatters from party to party, 
enjoying herself exceedingly among her acquaintances, and 
regretting that she never sees her friends—is enviable just: 
because they imagine her in continual enjoyment of the 
opportunity their own exile from society seems to deny 
them, of frequent intercourse with the friends they care for 
most, or would care for most if they had but the chance of 
improving acquaintance into friendship. 

The question of “the friends we never see” goes really 
much deeper than any mere society question. Almost all of 
us who are capable of the constancy and intelligence in 
affection that go to the making and keeping of friends 
worth having, realise soon after we have left our first youth 
behind, that the friends whose influence we know to be the 
best upon our lives, and whose present sympathy and support 
we believe to be most necessary to us, are the last people with 
whom the drift of circumstances makes it possible for us to 
live. Either our friends go abroad and we stay at home; or 
we go abroad and they stay at home; or they advance to 
success, high place, social distinction and importance, while 
we remain obscure and undistinguished. Sometimes, in the 
case of women, it is marriage and domestic duties that secm 
to come in the way of friendship. Sometimes it is simply 
professional work, the necessary devotion of time to bread- 
winning labour; sometimes it is philanthropic and charitable 
labours that withdraw people from social intercourse. 

The causes are many, and they affect all sorts and con- 
ditions of people pretty equally. The busy are withdrawn 
by their business; and the idle, who alone are free to go to 
several parties every afternoon and evening of their lives, 
are debarred from meeting their particular friends at those 
parties, by the fact that their friends are not able to be there. 
For, after all, frivolous people are not necessarily insincere 
when they pine for the society of those who are not frivolous. 
The company of the grave and solid is as necessary to the 
happiness of the social trifler as is the substantial trunk of 
the forest tree to the creeping plant that clings to it. And, 
when at last the triflers weary of uninterrupted trifling, and 
“take up” serious pursuits, attending lectures or joining 
philanthropic societies, though they begin work with a “set,” 
they shortly find that the lightness of their dispositions and 
the frivolity of their motives will not bring them any 
exemption from the law by which men and women are all, 
more or less obviously, condemned to live their lives alone. 
Very soon their set disperses, and they are left alone with 
their good work or their study—the only choice given them 
being whether they will return to society where their chosen 
friends are not to be met, or stick to the new pursuits from 
which the chosen friends have drifted away. And after all, 
what is the principle at the bottom of this law of circum- 
stance, or is there really any principle involved in it P 

We think there is, and a very simple and obvious one. It 
is perfectly true that society is the last place where one can 
count on meeting the people one cares most about; though 
it is not true that nobody worth caring much about goes 
into society. The people worth caring about, and the 
people somebody cares most about, are of course the same 
people, though cynical chagrin is very fond of suggesting 
that they are not. And they are invariably the people 
who have a great deal to do that really must be done, 
and a circle of people depending upon them for all 
sorts of vital services; and the due rendering of these 
services and the discharge of these duties, though it 





does not necessarily involve a renunciation of what is 
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commonly called society, does inevitably limit the number of 

ssible appearances to be made in it, and put quite out of 
question those delightful little arrangements made behind the 
scenes for meeting here and there and everywhere, which are 
the delight of idlers who have nothing to do but to idle, and 
who can therefore time their appearances at any or every- 
body’s party 90 as to coincide with the appearances of their 
particular “ chums.” The busy person, the useful person, the 
person really necessary to society, is for ever debarred from 
the delights of these little plots and conspiracies. Such 
people go to their parties when they can, considering only how 
to finish that bit of work and keep that business appoint- 
ment before or after it. They arrive probably just as the idle 
acquaintance, who was “ dying to have a chat with them,” is 
obliged to run away to catch up the thread of half-a-dozen 
other little chats that have been prearranged with other 
professional idlers. They leave it as the friend they would 
have liked to meet is coming in, and all they get out 
of their party is what they got out of their business 
appointment,—the satisfaction which comes from “sense of 
duty done.” More than anybody else present, they have done 
what formal invitations ask us all to do, conferred the 
“honour of their company” on their hostess, but they have 
done nothing more. It is the idlers, the triflers, the 
frivolous crew, so easily dismissed by the uncomplimentary 
phrase, “people nobody cares to talk to,” who contribute the 
gaiety, the laughter, the life, the colour and the movement, 
which make up the general bien-étre of the scene, from which 
the important person “everybody wants to talk to” tears 
himself reluctantly away, thinking harsh thoughts, if not 
using hard words, about the dignified drudgery that obliges 
him to exile himself from the pleasantness of society. 


But by whatever cause it is that we are cut off from inter- 
course with the friends our fancy chooses, the lament for 
them is a sincere one with most of us, and the regret behind it 

a very real regret, Cynical worldlings may suggest that it is 

just because we see so little of these special friends, that we 

are able to go on admiring them and desiring their presence. 

Reason may urge that business and duty, the making of 

money, the winning of fame, the task of keeping up a credit- 

able acquaintance, are the legitimate occupations of life; 

which bring a man, if not peace at the last, at least a 

balance at his banker’s, and a respectable reputation among 

his fellows. Religion may whisper that it is not chance that 
disposes of the circumstances of our lives, and puts our friends 
near to us or sends them far away. The natural desire for 
the friend who is congenial, is stronger than the voice of 
cynicism, reason, or religion; and it persists, if not to the end 
of life, to the day when the spontaneous impulses of character 
are played out, and the things have happened which turn a 
man’s look backward rather than forward for the rest of his 
time on earth. Only when we are well on in middle age, and, 
of the friends we have most wished to live with, a good few 
have passed beyond the bourne from which there is no return- 
ing, do we take to our hearts what of truth was in the counsels 
of our monitors. 

The real reason why we cannot accept the dreary truism— 
which nevertheless is a very true truth—that as long as 
we are living our own lives to the full, and doing our own 
work to the best of our ability, we really get as much good, 
and almost as much pleasure, out of the thought of our 
absent friends, as we could out of their presence—is an 
unacknowledged fear that the “friend we never see” may 
have changed, and be no more the friend we want to see. 
Sometimes, alas, the unacknowledged fear is a just one. But 
more often the friend we miss and want is, by the very fact of 
being capable of inspiring the sense of “ miss” and “ want,” 
@ person who does not change. So that when chance brings 
us together again, we see in a flash that he is the same, and 
gather, in a lump, enough of the true gold of friendship to 
make up for loss of the small change that might, under 
other circumstances, have passed between us in the interval. 
For the friend who is the same to us after long years of 
Separation is not only the same, but, in the expressive slang 
phrase, “ more so,” 

Again, there is the case when we hear suddenly that the 
friend we have always counted on seeing again by-and-by, is 
dead. In the first moment the blow is hard to bear—we are 
indeed amazed that it should fall so hard. For why should 
we suffer a sense of loss and maiming, simply because we 





read in the paper that So-and-so is dead, when we had lived 
so long without seeing him or even corresponding with him ? 
In the very paradox lies the consolation. Obviously we 
should not grieve if this sudden news of far-off death robbed 
us only of a regret and an unsatisfied longing. What we 
grieve for is the thought and the influence that was always 
with us, and which seems for the moment taken away by the 
violence of the catastrophe. But only seems, as we very 
quickly realise. For in such cases Death takes nothing from 
us except the shadow of possible change, now grown impos- 
sible for evermore. And the friends we never see become 
ours fully and for ever in the moment, and not till the 
moment, when Death takes away the doubt, however unrecog- 
nised, that absence may estrange and time change them 
into the friends we would rather not see. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DEATH OF ‘BOB,’ THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
RAILWAY DOG. 

[To Tue Eprtor or Tux “ Spectator.”] 
S1z,—Knowing your constant sympathy with the canine race, 
I venture to inclose some extracts from the Adelaide Observer 
concerning a well-known character in the Colony.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Colne House, Cromer. 





CATHERINE E. Buxton. 


“It is but seldom that we feel called upon to record the death 
of a member of the canine family, but the demise of ‘ Bob,’ the 
well-known railway dog, will be mourned by many of our rising 
youth, and evoke a sigh from the travelling public and railway 
employés, among whom ‘ Bob’ was a great favourite. It was cus- 
tomary for ‘Bob’ whilst spending a few days in the city to pay 
frequent visits to Mr. Evans’s butcher shop in Hindley Street for 
meals. On Monday afternoon he was given his third meal by 
Mr. F. J. Preston, an employé of Mr. Evans, when shortly after- 
wards, about 3.10 p.m., he barked at a passing dog, and then, 
with a pitiful whine, fell dead. He was about seventeen years of 
age, and had only a few days ago returned from a trip to Broken 
Hill. Mr. L. M. Tier has claimed the body of the dog, and Mr. 
Nathan, in accordance with a promise made some months ago, 
will stuff it. A correspondent some time ago wrote the following 
interesting particulars about ‘ Bob’s’ life:—‘There is only one 
privileged individual in the province permitted at all times to 
use the Government railways without payment, and, further, 
without a pass. Even the late Chairman Smith has been 
asked for his ticket, and the importunate porter would take no 
excuse; but “franked” on all lines, and on engine, in van, or 
carriage alike, the one constant traveller, who acts as though he 
believed the railways were made for him, is our hero. You may 
meet him to-day on the Serviceton line, and next week at Oodna- 
datia. He is well known in the Adelaide Station, and his friendly 
salute is often heard from the open window of a carriage on the 
Port line, as he enjoys a suburbantrip. He is always welcome in 
the porters’-room, but his favourite place is on a Yankee engine; 
the big whistle and belching smokestack seem to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for him. His acquaintances on all lines are 
numerous, and he often engages in such lengthy salutations that 
the train by which he has been travelling starts without him; 
but he is never left behind, as he has a perfect knowledge of how 
to mount a trainin motion. He is not particular as to how far 
he goes in any given direction. He has set out for a hundred- 
mile trip, but suddenly changed his mind and also his engine at a 
roadside station, and come straight back again. He lives on the 
fat of the land, and he is not particular from whom he 
accepts his dinner. All the members of the staff contribute 
willingly to his needs, and he reciprocates these good offices by 
refusing to reply to any appeals from the ordinary public. It is 
very clearly established that his sympathies are with the railway 
men, though he is not on the committee of the mission.’ ” 





“T had the honour of the acquaintance of ‘ Bob,’ the railway 
dog, and I must say that he was one of Nature’s canine gentle- 
men (writes Hugh Kalyptus), always self-possessed, dignified 
without hauteur, friendly without being familiar, and courteous, 
inasmuch as he would always rise when addressed, pay attention 
to what was said to him, and never treat any cne superciliously, 
as I have seen many bipeds do, ‘Bob’ made no difference 
between fustian and broadcloth. He was what I call a well- 
balanced Democrat, making no invidious distinctions, but treat- 
ing all classes with courtesy, born of a correctly cast character. I 
have seldom seen a man with a mcre marked character than 
‘Bob. Although a notability, he never seemed conscious of it, 
but would walk the platform of a station anywhere between here 
and the end of the railway system in a cilm self-contained style, 
like a person who had travelled much, accepting the greetings of 
his various friends as with the air of an equal, and it mattered 
not to him whether a lord, a statesman, or a mere member of the 
mob patted his head, he wagged his tail and walked on his 
wise way. ‘Bob’ had a capital memory, and woe betide 





the person who treated him discourteously—he would cut 
him dead the next time. On one occasion an official employed om 
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one of the stations of the Northern line, being a little lax in the 
liver, had the presumption to kick ‘ Bob’ out of his way as he lay 
sunning himself on the platform waiting for a train. ‘Bob’ 
never got out at that station again. He cut the station and its 
official dead ; and, if he had a legacy to leave, it would not be 
that man’s name that would be mentioned in ‘ Bob’s’ will. I 
remember once in the course of a several-hundred-mile bicycle 
trip I struck a wayside station, and was entertained by ‘Bob’ 
with all the cordiality with which a gentlemanly dog of confirmed 
character greets one whom he knows to bea firm friend of his 
race. He took a great interest in my faithful ‘Tyler’ bicycle, 
and, sitting down at my side, sedately watched every detail of the 
cleaning up, oiling, and other incidental operations. The work 
appeared tosecure his approval, and he gravely walked round the 
machine three times, examining all the parts, and, as nearly as a 
dog could, said ‘ That’s all right; she’ll do now, and he politely 
accompanied me to the ticket-office, watched the booking process, 
and saw the bicycle safely disposed in the van. I thoughtit very 
kind and attentive of him; he had evidently often seen the engine- 
drivers cleaning up their engines, and regarded my performance 
as something akin.” 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§1r,—I have a fox-terrier whose idiosyncrasies excite much 
interest. Professor Lloyd Morgan, of University College, 
Bristol, chronicled the same in one of his articles dealing with 
animal instinct. This dog never sees a match lighted without 
attempting to put it out, and jumps and snaps at it in a most 
excited manner. When he was quite young, I dropped some- 
thing on the floor, and as it was growing dark, lit a candle 
and stooped down to look for it. The dog jumped at the candle 
and extinguished it. I thought it was done by accident and 
relit it. The animal snapped again at the flame, and again 
put it out. He has often singed himself subsequently, but 
has always persevered, when permitted, till he has put outa 
match lighted and held within jumping reach, or a lighted 
candle; but as paraffin lamps are used in our house, we have 
thought it rather dangerous to encourage his proclivity lest 
it might lead to accident. He also, if a small pair of tongs 
be taken out of the fireplace and given to him, behaves ina 
most singular manner, whining over them most plaintively, 
seizing them in his teeth, and then letting them go again, and 
whining as if begging them not to hurt him, just as, in 
* Robinson Crusoe,” Friday is said to have talked to the gun. 
We can only account for this by the fact that, when a very 
young dog, one of the servants threatened to pinch him with 
the tongs—perhaps she actually did so—but the reason for 
his light-extinguishing propensity is totally an enigma to us. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALGERNON WARREN. 
Downgate, Portishead. 





FELINE SAGACITY. 
[To THe Eviror or THE “* SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—My second daughter, aged twelve, is the patroness of 
cats—and indeed of all other quadrupeds in my establishment. 
During her absence the cat visited us irregularly, but on the 
morning of the day on which my daughter returned, after 
being away a month—and well in advance of the train— 
the cat tcok up her accustomed place on my daughter’s bed, 
judiciously choosing the one of three in the same room, where 
she knew she would meet with the warmest welcome. I hope 
that my official designation will vouch for my veracity. If 
not, my servants can attest the truth of the above.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. W. H. Kenrick. 
(Vicar of Caversham.) 
Caversham Vicarage, Reading, September 13th. 





THE GENESIS OF UNIVERSITY MYTH. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPEcTaTOR,”] 

Srz,—I entirely agree with your hope, in the article in the 
Spectator of September 14th on “ The Genesis of University 
Myth,” that the higher criticism may before long annex the 
realm of University and public-school anecdote. I do so all 
the more because the writer, if I mistake not, has made a 
blunder precisely similar to that which he attributes to Lord 
Rosebery. Surely it was not Thompson, but Whewell, who 
uttered the “beautiful saying” that “We are none of us in- 
fallible; not even the youngest of us.” The saying is as true 
of the oldest as of the youngest, and the memory of a sexa- 
genarian may be at fault, but I rather think it is not.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. W. Joynes. 


[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Having been a pupil of Professor Jowett’s before he 
became Master of Balliol, I have read with interest the article 
in the Spectator of September 14th relating to myths concern. 
ing him. I think, however, that it is very improbable that he 
told any stories about his immediate predecessor in the Master. 
ship, Dr. Scott, and that the stories alluded to must have re. 
lated to Dr. Jenkyns, who was the Master when Mr. Jowett 
entered the College as a scholar. It is curious also that the 
writer of the article, who disapproves of inaccuracies about 
the authorship of stories, should himself fall into the error 
of saying that Dr. Scott became Dean of St. Paul’s, whereas 
he was Dean of Rochester.—I am, Sir, &, 
L. F. VERNon-HaRcovrt, 
Tumbricane, Ipswich, September 15th. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—In your interesting article on “The Genesis of Uni. 
versity Myth,” in the Spectator of September 14th, a doubt is 
raised which I can fortunately set at rest. In my “ Recol- 
lections of Jowett” (Journal of Education, May, 1895), I tell 
the story about the relater of unedifying anecdotes to whom 
Jowett said: ‘Shall we continue the conversation when we 
have joined the ladies?” and I mention that this incident 
has been reported to me by two eye-witnesses. Both my 
informants, however, agree in representing the “ Orientalised 
veteran ” who was thus gracefully snubbed, not as a Colonial, 
but asa distinguished diplomatist who had been knighted. 
In the additions made to that article in the volume to be 
shortly published by Mr. Edward Arnold, I mention that, 
after careful inquiry, I am convinced that there is substantial 
truth in the familiar story about the very startling request 
which was once made to Jowett by a young lady, and which 
might perhaps have been included under the head of “ absent- 
mindedness.” I also refer to the famous epigram, which I 
have seen ascribed to Jowett in print, about the unpatriotic 
and (so to say) private-spirited reason which may have induced 
the Athenians to put Socrates to death; and I record what 
Jowett himself said to me about the authorship of that 
epigram.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Engelberg, September 17th. Lionet A, TOLLEMACHE. 





AN IRISH STORY. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—An Irish gentleman visiting here said to an English 
officer,—“ Do you know Mr. —, of P” The officer 
disclaimed having that pleasure. “Ah, he is a very nice 
fellow, and a good friend of mine. But he has been dead 
these six years. An’ shure, you’re very like him!” The 
officer said he had been compared to a good many things in 
the course of his lifetime, but never before to a six-year-old 
corpse.—I am, Sir, &c., C. D. W. 








ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
(To tHE EpiToR oF THE *‘ SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—Most of the specimens sent you by your correspondents 
are rather malapropisms than genuine instances of absent- 
mindedness. The best instance I know of the latter is that of 
an amiable Irish Judge, now no longer on the Bench. Among 
other amusing tales told of him, it is said that on the occa- 
sion of a “ bar dinner,” he went upstairs to dress, but did not 
reappear. The company sat patiently for some time, till at 
length, just as their hunger was getting the better of their 
manners, and an emissary was being despatched to hunt up 
the missing Judge, his lordship appeared, and explained with 
many apologies that, imagining he was retiring for the night, 
he had undressed and got into bed. After an hour’s snooze 
it suddenly struck him that he had not yet dined, on which he 
hurried down to his guests.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Edmund’s, Northampton. J. S. SHEPARD. 





THE VERGER IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

(To THE Epitor oF Tue “ SPEecTaToR.’’] 
§1r,—The story you give in the Spectator as told by one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Catholic Truth Society at 
Bristol, reminds me that the late Dean Stanley himself told 
me that a gentleman had called to tell him that he had been 
into the Abbey, and had knelt down to pray, when the verger 





Crichton Club, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., September 16th. 





had come up to him and told him he must not kneel there. 
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On asking why not, the verger had said, “ Why, sir, if I was 
once to allow it, we should have them praying all over the 
place.” I also once heard of a gentleman visiting a church, 
and asking the sexton whether people ever used it for 
private prayer, to which he replied, “I ketch’d two of ’em 
at it once.”—I am, Sir, &., 
WILLIAM WaALsHAM WAKEFIELD. 
Bishopgarth, Wakefield, September 16th, 1895. 








BOOKS. 


——@— 
“TWENTY YEARS IN KHAMA’S COUNTRY.”* 

Tu1s book has appeared opportunely at a moment when the 
attention of the British public is turned to the question of 
the duty of the Imperial Government in regard to the manner 
in which Imperial authority should in future be exercised over 
the country of Khama and other chiefs in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. It consists of a selection of letters from the late 
Rev. J. D. Hepburn, mainly to the authorities of the London 
Missionary Society, edited by Mr. C. H. Lyall, of Wynberg, 
Cape Colony, with an introductory chapter by Mrs. Hepburn. 
The letters, which were not at all intended for publication, give 
a very attractive and often pathetic picture of the work of a 
missionary of truly apostolic fervour among natives of a very 
interesting type, ruled by a chief of exceptional character and 
capacity. 

It was in 1871 that Mr. Hepburn, having been appointed mis- 
sionary to the Bamangwato tribe, went out to Shoshong with 
his wife, at first as colleague to the Rev. John Mackenzie, the 
well-known and justly influential writer on native questions, 
who had been labouring in that district for several years, and 
who remained there for four or five years more, until he was 
called to the superintendence of the Moffat Institution (a 
native training-ccllege) at Kuruman. Mr. Hepburn was 
thenceforward in sole charge at Shoshong until he came 
home for an eighteen months’ furlough in 1882-84, soon after 
which, until the breakdown of health which necessitated his 
final withdrawal from African work in 1892, he had the 
assistance of the Rev. E. Lloyd, but retained the principal 
responsibility of the mission to the Bamangwato and 
its off-shoots. His letters are equally remarkable for 
their revelation of personal humility and of absolute con- 
fidence in the infinite power, wisdom, and love of the God 
whose message he bore. Yielding, as they do, the most 
perfectly frank acknowledgment of shortcomings, backslid- 
ings, and sometimes disastrous apostacies among the natives 
for whom the writer was spending his strength, they afford 
all the more impressive exhibitions of the transforming power 
of Christianity as operating upon a race which until yesterday 
was plunged in all the abominations of heathen barbarism. 
No one with any imagination, to say nothing of any religious 
feeling, can read these letters without being touched by the 
intense concentration of Mr. Hepburn’s whole soul on the 
work of lifting the natives in his charge out of darkness into 
light, or without entering into the joy which irradiates his 
whole being when there are signs of a spread of Christian 
faith and morality, and the grief which possesses him when a 
wave of pagan reaction is manifested. His disappointments 
with regard to the outlying mission among the Batauana of 
Lake Ngami were almost heartbreaking, the more so as it was 
in response to urgent requests from Moremi, the chief of that 
district, that Mr. Hepburn had first visited his town in 1875 
to preach the Gospel. The London Missionary Society not 
having felt itself able to provide missionaries for that dis- 
trict, Mr. Hepburn had deputed two native evangelists 
from among the Bamangwato to carry on the work which 
he had begun there, and had from time to time paid visits 
for the encouragement and further enlightenment of the 
Batauana converts. “In course of time Moremi himself, 
his wife, his mother, some of his headmen, and many of his 
people, became collected into a Christian Church,—a Church 
which resolved, and actually commenced, to doevangelistic work 
among the Bakoba and other slave tribes, and has the honour 
of having won some of these tribes to the faith of Christ.” The 
Bakoba had become fellow-communicants with their Batauana 








* Twenty Years in Khama’s Count i i ” 
r : ry, and Pioneering among the Batauana of 
Toke Nogami. Told in the Letters of the Rev. J. D. Hepburn. Editcd by 
-H. Lyall. With Tllnstrat‘ors. London: Hodier and Stuughton. 


superiors. Yet at the end of twelve years from the planting of 
the Ngami Mission this same Moremi, with his headmen and 
people, resolved in a formal council to re-establish the long- 
disused rite of circumcision, which “they themselves declared 
to be head and front of every institution, ceremony, and 
heathen practice of the past;” and the chief defiantly de- 
clared: “Whether God will or not, we have always killed 
Bakoba, and taken their children, and we shall go on doing 
it—for ever and forever.” Nothing could exceed the courage 
—ready to face martyrdom—displayed by Mr. Hepburn in 
face of this appalling recrudescence of the worst old pagan 
virus; but he was compelled to return to Shoshong with the 
darkest forebodings as to the future of the Batauana, leaving 
only a small remnant of a Church at Lake Ngami. But that 
remnant was left; the renegade Moremi died of drink; and 
in 1892, as we gather, two English missionaries were sent 
out, and succeeded in establishing the mission in the Lake 
District on a permanent basis. 


Violent ebbs and flows of feeling are doubtless natural enough 
in races to whom Christianity has been freshly brought, and it 
must always be desirable with a view to maintaining the hold 
secured by our faith upon such races that, in the first instance 
at any rate, there should be constantly present fully instructed 
European missionaries. Even at Shoshong there was a sad 
falling-back—though nothing at all like what took place 
at Lake Ngami—during Mr. Hepburn’s furlough in 1882-84. 
This was mainly due to Khama’s absence in command of a 
force required to protect a portion of his territory against 
Matabele raids—a cause of disturbance now happily removed 
—and to the machinations of his ambitious younger brother, 
Khamane; but if Mr. Hepburn had been able, which was quite 
impossible for him, to remain at his post continuously, the 
retrogression which depressed him on his return would in all 
probability not have occurred. The zeal of the Bamangwato 
Christians, however, soon revived, and before Mr. Hepburn 
finally left—though neither he nor they knew that he was leav- 
ing finally—for England, they had proved its quality by raising 
as much as £3,000 for the building of the handsome churck 
which is now standing in the new town of Palapye, to which 
place, as described in this book, the whole community of Sho- 
shong was successfully moved at Khama’s orders, and under 
his direction, in 1889. The presence of such a native influence 
as that of Khama can, of course, seldom be secured. The 
book before us fully confirms everything that has been written 
alike of the genuineness of the Christianity and of the great 
natural gifts of that very remarkable chief, who with two 
neighbouring chiefs is now visiting this country in order to 
urge upon her Majesty’s Government to retain the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate under the direct authority of the Crown. 
Mr. Hepburn’s letters abound in illustrations of Khama’s 
personal ascendency and of the nobility, as well as the 
strength, of the character on which that ascendency is based. 
His courage in battle, his military skill, and his firmness in 
administration, appear to be combined with a universally 
chivalrous treatment of enemies, and with a tender 
regard for those who have done him service, and who 
are in any way dependent on him. Mrs. Hepburn writes 
of him :— 

«For months at a time, while my husband was visiting the 
Lake Ngami people, have I been left with my children, under 
Khama’s sole protection and guardianship ; and no brother could 
have cared for us more thoughtfully and kindly. During these 
absences of his missionary, I have often had to assist the chief, 
interpreting and corresponding for him, &c., and advising him 
in any difficulties which might arise. And in all our intercourse I 
can most gratefully say that he was to me always a true Christian 
gentleman in word and deed.” 


The story of Khama’s steadfast refusal to engage in or 
countenance “rain-making” and other old pagan rites, and 
of his resolute policy in regard to the suppression of the 
spirit-trade, is told in Mr. Hepburn’s letters with much 
graphic power, and no reader will be able to withhold his 
admiration from the resolute devotion of this native chieftain 
to the discharge of his duty as father of his people, in face 
of all opposition, whether from reactionists among his own 
family and kin, or from greedy European traders. Nor, we 
think, will any reader of this book fail to hope that her 
Majesty’s Government will see their way to maintaining to the 
full a power which has been so honourably and beneficently 
used as that wielded by our loyal friend and ally, “Khama 
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A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN DEVON.* 
WE are not surprised that Mr. Murray’s Handbook of Devon 
has reached its eleventh edition. The work is admirably 
done, it contains all that a tourist can need to know, and the 
subject is of exhaustive interest. There is no English county 
more enchantingly lovely, nor is there one of which English- 
men are more justly proud. Historically, it is associated with 
some of the most significant events in our history and with 
many of our greatest men. It was the home of Drake and 
Hawkins, of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and of Raleigh; it gave 
birth to the Duke of Marlborough, our greatest military com- 
mander, unless that title belongs to Wellington; to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, one of our most distinguished artists; to S. T. Cole- 
ridge, the most musical of poets; to Bishops like Jewel and 
Patteson; to Archbishop Langton, who stands pre-eminent in 
fame; to Richard Hooker, the most modest of divines, who 
becameimmortal in his own despite; and to a host of worthies 
whose degrees of fame may be left to the local historian. 
Devon is now the happy hunting-ground of the archeologist, 
the botanist, and the geologist; “no part of England is 
richer in primeval antiquities,” and an interesting excursion 
might be made through the county for the sake of its archi- 
tecture alone. The tourist who cares for none of these things 
may lose much, but he will still find manifold attractions in 
a county unexampled, we think, in England for the variety 
and peculiarity of its charms. Every kind of taste may be 
consulted and gratified. 

The lover of wild and desolate scenes will be amply satisfied 
upon Dartmoor, a billowy expanse of desert land which, as 
Gilpin says, ‘spreads like the ocean after a storm, heaving in 
large swells.” In summer time, when the wind is at rest and 
the sun shining, the moor, which is twenty-two miles in length 
and eighteen in breadth, with its many streams, its majestic 
tors and mountain torrents, has many a winsome charm; but 
even in summer the wind is frequently terrific, “ the hills are 
often enveloped in mist for a week at a time, and the clouds 
assemble with so little warning, that no stranger should 
wander far from the beaten track without a compass.” 
According to some old doggerel verses, every wind brings 
wet weather to Dartmoor, and the storm, according to the 
editor of the Devonshire poet Carrington’s “ Dartmoor,” bears 
little resemblance to storms in general. ‘It is awful, perilous, 
astounding, and pitiless, and woe to the stranger who, in a 
dark night and without a guide, is forced to encounter it!” 
In winter the desolation of this wild region may be readily 
conceived, and many a wayfarer in that season has perished 
in blinding snow-storms, or been lost in treacherous bogs. It 
is little wonder that the place is haunted! Spectral hounds, 
with fiery eyes and flaming mouths, hunt over the wastes, evil 
spirits haunt the hills, and a Devonshire peasant hardly dares 
to venture on the Dartmoor deserts, except in good company. 
The tourist who has been once caught in a storm in a weird 
spot like Cranmere Pool, where unhappy spirits are said to 
wail in the adjoining morasses, will appreciate the following 
stanza :— 

“ He that will not merry be 

With a preity girl by the fire, 

I wish he was a-top of Dartemoor 

A-stugged in the mire.” 
Cranmore Pool, the fountain-head of more than one river, it 
may be observed here, “ is very difficult to find and very difficult 
of approach,” and may be best reached—but not without a 
guide—from Chagford, a spot dear to artists. ‘The place,” 
says the Handbook, “is recommended by physicians for its 
pure and bracing air, and the lovely scenery in the neighbour- 
hood may well do its part towards the restoration of the 
invalid. In winter, however, Chagford is desolate, and difficult 
of approach; and if an inhabitant be asked at this season 
concerning his locality, he calls it, in sad tones, ‘Chagford, 
good Lord!’ In summer, it is picturesque and accessible; 
and then the exulting designation is ‘ Chaggiford, what d’ye 
think ?’” Even in summer, however, it has one great draw- 
back to delight, if it be true, as Dr. Stone of the Convict 
Prison states, that Dartmoor has, on the average, three 
hundred and nineteen wet days in the year. Humidity is 
indeed a common feature of the county, both in the south and 
north. It is, perhaps, remarkable that such a relaxing climate 
should have giver birth to so robust and stalwart a race of 
men ; that the beauty of Devonshire women should beproverbial 
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is not a matter of surprise, beauty of complexion being com. 
paratively rare ina dry atmosphere. There are many spots of 
most satisfying beauty in the South of Devon, particularly on 
the borders of Dartmoor, and from such centres as Tavistock 
or Moreton Hampstead the tourist will find all that he can 
desire of soothing beauty and of the grander aspects of Nature, 
On the whole, however, we think, and the author of the 
Handbook holds the same opinion, that “in no part of the 
county does the scenery exceed in beauty that of North Devon 
between Porlock, Lynton, and Ilfracombe, where the big 
rolling hills of Exmoor drop abruptly down into the sea.” 
Lynmouth, said Southey, “is the finest spot, except Cintra 
and the Arrabeda, which I ever saw;” and it is assuredly a 
spot which, if the traveller will but stay long enough to dis. 
cover its wealth of beauty, can never be forgotten. No doubt 
the first sight of this richly wooded valley, with its twin rivers 
rushing to meet the sea, is highly impressive, whether it be 
entered by the steep descent of the Barnstaple road, or by 
the precipitous coast-road from Countesbury ; but there is an 
exhaustless charm in the whole district, only to be discovered 
by the visitor who is blessed with leisure and fine weather, 
The walks and drives are numberless. The Lyn itself, rushing 
joyously over the rocks, and half-hidden by foliage, is never 
to be forgotten; but unhappily of late years, much of the 
prospect from the bridge at Lynmouth is marred by ugly 
houses. It is always so. Wherever Nature is most alluring, 
the profane hand of the speculative builder leaves its mark. 
That mark is to be seen in all its hideousness at Babbacombe, 
once one of the loveliest of Devonshire villages, and it is to be 
seen, though in a lesser degree, at Lynmouth. Happily, the 
tourist can soon escape from bricks and mortar; and as he 
follows the stream, passing Watersmeet and through the 
Brendon Valley, over Hillsford Bridge to Simonsbath, he may 
enjoy the wild seclusion of Exmoor Forest and the scenes 
immortalised in Lorna Doone. No carriage can traverse the 
wildest spots on Exmoor, but there are few ascents or descents 
too difficult for an Exmoor pony. “This is the only corner 
of England in which the red-deer is still to be found ina 
thoroughly wild state;” and the writer of this article well 
remembers coming once upon a herd of them in a secluded 
part of the forest. The “bell” of the stag is not often heard 
by the ordinary tourist, but when heard, it will not be for- 
gotten. “To my dying day,” says Mr. Collyns, the author 
of The Chase of the Wild Red-Deer, “I shall not forget the 
dark, dreary night when first I heard that dismal, infernal 
noise, or the effect it produced upon me.” 

Of all drives in the county, we know of none that can 
surpass the drive through Countesbury, Porlock, and Mine- 
head to Danster in Somersetshire. And here we may quote 
the Handbook, in which there is never any exaggeration of 
the scenes described :— 


“The road from Porlock to Minehead is one of the most beauti- 

fulin Somerset. On each side of it rise hills of varied outline; 
those on the right covered with fern and heather, those on the 
left, wooded; whilst the rugged valley charms by its abundant 
woods, grouped over broken ground and mingled with corn-fields. 
Cottages and homesteads here and there peep through the trees, 
with a gabled roof or latticed window, and the hedgerows glitter 
with the bright leaves of the holly.” 
At Dunster (itself a place of infinite charm) in the most com- 
fortable of inns the traveller will stay for the night, returning 
on the morrow to Lynmouth or Lynton by another route 
through the Lorna Doone country. To leave Lynton even in 
this brief notice without an allusion to the far-famed Valley 
of Rocks, which is said by Mr. Worth, the historian of Devon, 
to be its most romantic feature, would be an unpardonable 
omission, but we confess to thinking that its attractions are 
felt more strongly by the archxologist than by the tourist; 
but how delightful is the North Walk to the Valley, and 
beyond it to Lee Abbey, Wooda Bay, and Heddon’s Mouth! 


It is impossible to leave North Devon without mentioning 
Bideford, the home of the Grenvilles, of which Kingsley has 
written a “Handbook” in Westward Ho! “which every 
visitor is strongly recommended to study.” From Bide- 
ford a drive of eleven miles—two or three of which may 
be taken through the Hobby Woods—lands the traveller in 
Clovelly, one of the fairest and quaintest spots in England, 
which hangs upon the cliff-side, with its ladderlike street 
descending to the sea 500 ft. below. A more romantic position 
for a village it would be difficult to imagine, nestling as it 


4 does among the trees, and inaccessible to horse or carriage. 
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The whitewashed cottages, with their wooden palings painted 
white or green on either side of the precipitous street, look 
very attractive, and at present this seaside nook has nearly 
as primitive an appearance as it had thirty years ago. The 
coast around—and in this corner of Devon all the beauty is 
confined to the coast fringe—contains some of the grandest, 
and also loveliest, scenery of which even Devonshire can boast, 
—the beauty is to be seen at Mouth Mill, the grandeur at 
Hartland Point, which should be visited on a stormy day if 
the tourist would see the tremendous force of the waves upon 


a rock-bound coast. Devonshire has been called the garden 
_ not until the “fearless” Norseman had passed upon that way 
_ with his terrifying creations that the road could be considered 

safe for British dramatists. Whereon there falls a criticism 
‘to be made. The influence of Ibsen is undoubtedly respon- 
| sible for that class of play of which we have lately seen and 


of England, but the title is hardly appropriate, since, although 
the county can boast of gardenlike beauty and of many an 
exquisite rural scene, it is quite as much distinguished for 
wild rivers and rocky streams, for majestic and barren tors, 
for desolate moorlands, and for a rugged sea-shore, 





A POPULAR PLAYWRIGHT.* 

Mr. Prnero is a most successful playwright; there can be 
no doubt about that. Was not Sweet Lavender performed at 
Terry’s Theatre for six hundred and eighty-three nights 
in succession, and subsequently for who knows how many 
thousand times? Has not his series of farces—The Magis- 
trate, The Schoolmistress, Dandy Dick, The Cabinet Minister 
—performed at the Court Theatre, become “famous,” to 
adopt the epithet of Mr. Pinero’s enthusiastic eulogist, 
Mr. Malcolm Salaman, who also describes tipsy Mr. Dick 
Phenyl (poor gentleman!) as having become “almost a 
household word;” while, as every one knows, all the world 
has been to see the dramatist’s masterpiece, The Second Mrs. 
Tunqueray. Nevertheless, Mr, Pinero’s ambition remains still 
unsatisfied; not content with such renown as his stage-craft 
has earned him, he must, it appears, seek literary fame as well. 
A bold enterprise; for the double crown has been gained by few. 
Thus it is that the playwright (sublimely discontented with the 
popular encomium) in the publication of the text of his plays, 
with an “introductory note” to the first volume by himself, 
and introductory notes to the rest by Mr. Malcolm Salaman, 
has deliberately raised the question whether his work may or 
may not claim to rank as literature. 

After perusing the series, then, together with Mr. Salaman’s 
ingeniously persuasive prefaces, the answer appears sur- 
prisingly inevitable. These plays, upon the stage so univer- 
sally popular and mirth-provoking, and (according to the 
earnest Mr. Salaman) so spirit-stirring, so trying to the heart 
and reins, are absolutely devoid of literary merit. There is 
not a single memorable saying, scarce a witty, telling, or 
poignant phrase throughout, and, unless we except Mrs. Paula 
Tanqueray and Mr. Richard Phenyl, not a character that may 
prefer any decent pretensions to existence. And it would be 
hard. to say how much of the shadowy entity of even this 
couple of unfortunates is due to Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
to Mr. Edward Terry respectively. 

Whereupon the question naturally arises,—To what quali- 
ties does the playwright owe his wide popularity? Well, 
in the first place, Mr. Pinero is particularly skilful in per- 
ceiving to what manner of entertainment the public whim 
inclines at any given moment—in taking the tide of fashion 
at the flood. He has never considered it his business to 
educate his public; it is not his part to impose, as it were, his 
own especial illusion by sheer force upon a bewildered nation. 
He is content to leave that hazardous enterprise to others,— 
to “perverse, anarchic, fearless, iconoclastic” people like 
Henrik Ibsen, for instance. Sooner than anticipate his 
market, he will very wisely put a play upon the shelf 
to keep, it may be for years, until called for; as your 
chef bottles chutney against the day of cold sirloin. 
Thus, whereas we learn from Mr. Salaman on one page, 
that Mr. Pinero wrote The Profligate to “fit no particular 
theatrical company, fettered the free development of his 
ideas by no exigencies of managerial expediency,” over- 
leaf we read that two years elapsed before the play was pro- 
duced, “when the time now seemed ripe to gauge the 
practical progress of the modern dramatic movement;” 
statements which, although not perhaps in appearance entirely 
consistent with each other, may still be readily apprehended. 
In the same way, just at the time when the newspapers were 
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beginning to manufacture cheap merriment over that figment 
of the journalistic imagination called the “ New Woman,” we 
find The Weaker Sez upon the boards, and later, that most. 
inane of all farces, The Amazons, And “had Mr. Pinero ”—we 
are again quoting Mr, Salaman—“ had Mr. Pinero in the early 
months of 1888 ””—when Sweet Lavender began to run, and 
while The Profligate was ripening, so to speak, in Mr. 
John Hare’s pigeon-holes, and The Weaker Sex in the play- 
wright’s—“ written a play of the order of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray for Terry’s Theatre, the result would in all proba- 
bility have been disaster.” Quite so. Pas si béte. It was 


heard so much: the kind of piece which young ladies under 
a certain age are not taken to see; which may be con- 
veniently described as “unpleasant.” For Ibsen himself, 
if you will have it so, is certainly unpleasant; but between 
the Norwegian and his British imitators we mark a fun- 
damental distinction. In the work of Ibsen the grime 
and morbidity are merely incidental to the execution of 
a definite artistic purpose; it is laid upon the man to write 
so, he can do no other; you must take your Ibsen in that 
wild way or not at all. But there is no sort of reason why 
the English professional playwright should sit down to 
ape this singular Norseman. To begin with, the thing is 
not humanly possible; for it is the inevitable destiny of all 
imitators to copy defects with a painful exactitude, while the 
recondite, intrinsic merit shall entirely escape them. Further, 
it is not even as if, by some happy chance, these bastard pro- 
ductions were good in themselves. The fact that Ibsen can 
write domestic tragedy like no one else in the world, does not 
in any way serve Mr. Pinero as an excuse for perpetrating 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

It is really time that the public mind, which has, it seems, 
leaned towards taking seriously the “serious” plays of Mr. 
Pinero and his brother-dramatists, should be clear upon this 
point. Should any desire to see how artists, whose reputation 
time has established, treated the sexual problems with which 
such pieces mainly concern themselves, they have only to turn 
to their Sophocles or to their Shakespeare. That is a simple 
but sufficient corrective. There they will find the sane, the 
healthy point of view austerely maintained, the true propor- 
tion strictly kept. And a slight change of public opinion 
would mean speedy extinction to Mrs. Paula Tanqueray and 
her relatives and connections; a little shift of the wind would 
clear the stage at once of morbid-sexual-problem spectacles. 
For Mr. Pinero (and here comes in the second point, the 
other factor in the integer of the playwright’s popularity) not 
only possesses a rare tact in discerning the psychological 
moment for utilising his opportunities, but he displays an 
amazing versatility in presenting the particular species of 
drama in vogue, in the form which most directly appeals to 
his audience. In other words, Mr. Pinero’s views of life and 
society may or may not coincide with the average middle- 
class conceptions thereof; but if his own differ in the slightest 
degree, he has far too much respect for his paymasters to allow 
the divergence to appear. That is one reason why, outside 
the glare of the footlights, Mr. Pinero has no existence. He 
deals wholly and solely with conventions—pit-and-stall con- 
ventions—with concessions to the gallery which sufficiently 
account for a not unfrequent vulgarity. 

Hence it is that we behold embodied the suburban idea of 
a duke, something strange indeed to be expounded; the re- 
markable members of Parliament, and the ladies “in Society ” 
who do not know “how to beyave;” and above all, the in- 
tense maiden and the sentimental, egregious youth. Indeed, 
sentimentality is perhaps the most marked characteristic of 
Mr. Pinero’s works, if we except his (avowedly) farcical 
achievements. Scarcely has the curtain risen, before half the 
persons of the play are whelmed in a perfect freshet of 
gratuitous emotion, so that their action becomes a mere 
wrestle for life in these turgid waters. Moreover, Mr. 
Pinero’s plays are written (pace Mr. Salaman) for the 
express purpose of affording certain skilled actors and 
actresses their appropriate opportunities; and although it is 
true that there are in existence plays of perdurable literary 
value, which have been composed under such conditions. the 
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works of Mr. Pinero, sad to say, are not among the number. 
For it is Mr. Pinero’s destiny, as it is apparently his vocation, 
to write farce, and farce alone,—a noisy, boisterous, jolly farce 
of the door-window-and-trapdvor, alcove-and-curtain order. 
That is what he can do, and does, to admiration. When he 
attempts more “serious” tasks, they do but turn to farces 
upon his hands. Now, modern farce is an agreeable engine, 
full of nice mechanical contrivances, for making people laugh ; 


but it cannot be literature, even though you print and publish 


it in a neat series of duodecimo volumes. 





AN AUSTRALIAN PUBLIC MAN 

No disrespect is meant, either to the subject or the author of 
this work, when it is said that there are many pages in this 
memoir of the late Mr. Higinbotham, by his son-in-law, which 
are of little interest to the great English-speaking public 
outside of the Colony of Victoria. It is not altogether our 
fault that many English and some few Colonial public men, 
of less ability and of far more commonplace character, are 
more widely known, and appeal more strongly to the general 
reader than does the hero of Mr. Morris’s painstaking 
biography. 

To make a memoir of George Higinbotham—a man, after 
all, whose personality, and not whose achievement, was the 
main thing—generally interesting, demands the consummate 
art of such a work as Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. No living 
Eoglishman, and probably but few Australians, will feel an 
interest in those early struggles between the two branches of 
the Victorian Legislature, or even in the more Imperial issues 
involved in the contest between the Colonial politician and 
the Secretary of State at Downing Street, which engrossed 
6o much of the late Mr. Higinbotham’s public activity. 
Indeed, the absorbing interest felt by Victorian Colonists 
twenty years ago in these controversies centred, though they 
knew it not, in the remarkable and even fascinating per- 
sonality of theirchampion. The best thing that could have 
been done, therefore, as a literary memorial of Mr. Higin. 
botham would have been a brief but eloquent and impassioned 
*character-sketch” somewhat after the manner of Izaak’s 
Walton’s immortal Lives. 

In fact, Mr. Higinbotham himself would seem to have done 
all that he could to make the writing of a formal biography 
of him an impossibility. In his introduction, Mr. Morris 
frankly confesses as much. Mr. Higinbotham, he truly re- 
marks, “was a very modest man, and could not be brought 
to believe that others were interested in him or his views ”:— 

‘*He was shocked at the indiscreet revelations in some modern 

Ddiographies, and left behind him a memorandum dated April, 
1874, requesting that all his manuscript-books and accounts 
should be destroyed without being read or examined by any one 
but his wife. Ten years later, the request was renewed in 
another memorandum: ‘all my MS. books and old diaries,’ ‘all 
political and professional remains and papers,’ were ‘to be burnt.’ 
These are strong words, and the wish expressed in them was 
religiously carried out. With the wish to write the life strong 
within me, I assisted in the burning, knowing that I was destroy- 
ing material which would have been of priceless value to a bio- 
grapher.” 
Notwithstanding this, and the fact, as Mr. Morris himself 
confesses, that he never ventured to mention the subject of 
his biography to his father-in-law during his lifetime, for fear 
‘that he would have forbidden it,” we have here a fairly solid 
volume devoted to the public conduct and career of this 
singularly retiring Colonial statesman. In saying this, we 
by no means intend to cast any blame on Mr. Higinbotham’s 
admiring biographer, who has performed, not without tact, 
@ very natural and almost filial duty. But these facts in 
connection with Mr. Higinbotham’s life, and notably the 
destruction of his manuscripts and papers by his own express 
command, should be borne in mind in reading Mr. Morris’s 
memoir. 

Mr. George Higinbotham was one of that band of high- 
minded, intellectual, and adventurous Irish Protestants who, 
considering the sparseness of their numbers, have played such 
a predominant part in many quarters of the globe in building 
up our Empire. The great exemplar of this class is, of course, 
the Duke of Wellington, but they have furnished Indian 
Viceroys and Generals, Colonial Governors, statesmen, and 
pioneers in a far greater proportion even than our hardy and 
adventurous Scottish fellow-subjects. As in the case of the 
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Scotch, one main reason for the brilliant success of these Anglo. 
Irish has been the want of scope for their ability and energy in 
their own country. If they wished to attain distinction they 
either came to London or went forth to the outlying provinces 
of the Empire. ; 

Having received his education at the Royal School of 
Dungannon and at Trinity College, Dublin, young George 
Higinbotham, in 1847, came to London to push his fortunes; 
and here he joined the staff of the Morning Chronicle, first ag 
an ordinary reporter, and then in the Gallery. Mr. Morris 
tells us that on the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral Higinbotham was on duty as a reporter in Piccadilly. 
There are, however, very few interesting particulars given of 
his early struggles in London. The present writer has often 
heard Mr. Higinbotham relate his impressions as a “ Gallery 
man” of the English political notabilities of that time. 
He used to declare that, of all the speakers in the House 
Commons, Mr. Disraeli was the most difficult to report; 
while he frankly confessed that from this period dated 
his intense personal admiration for Mr, Gladstone,—an 
admiration which culminated in the expression once made 
use of to a friend when Mr. Gladstone was hurled from 
power: “ What else can you expect ? He was both too good 
and too great to be the Prime Minister of any country!” 
Let it be added that Mr. Higinbotham was intensely opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s later Home-rule policy for his native 
country; so passionate a Unionist was he that it remained to 
him an insoluble enigma that his former political idol should 
have bent before the power of such men as Mr. Parnell and 
his following. 

Having been called to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn in 1853, 
Mr. Higinbotham, seeing very little prospect of a professional 
career in England, emigrated to Victoria, intending, like 
every body else at that time, toturn digger. He, however, wisely 
decided to remain in Melbourne to practice his profession. 
But at an early stage of his career he was offered and 
accepted the editorship of the Melbourne Argus, and a few 
years later he was elected for the little seaside town or village 
of Brighton, which is now practically a Melbourne suburb. 
Very shortly he became the Attorney-General, and from that 
time forth, until his retirement from the political arena, 
George Higinbotham was not only the most popular, but the 
most personally beloved public man in the Colony of Victoria. 
The period of his great political activity was marked by the 
bitter quarrels between the two local Houses of Parliament, in 
which he was, of course, the champion of the lower or popular 
Chamber. His power and influence with the mass of his 
fellow-colonists was phenomenal, and Englishmen may perhaps 
understand it by a comparison with that of Mr. Gladstone at 
its highest. Of course such enthusiastic popularity implied 
a correspondingly profound distrust and even personal hatred 
on the part of his opponents. The Colonial plutocracy 
feared as well as disliked him, and it was at them he 
hurled that biting phrase, “the wealthy lower orders,” 
which, as Mr. Morris remarks, has stuck like a burr. 
Similarly, in his prolonged and bitter controversy with Mr. 
Cardwell and the succeeding Colonial Secretaries, with regard 
to what he called the system “of government by despatches,” 
Mr. Higinbotham, as long as he remained at the helm, carried 
with him the bulk of Victorian Colonists. As a matter of 
fact, the average Colonist cared very little about the matter ; 
he was simply fascinated by the intense earnestness of 
conviction and the profound disinterestedness of character 
of his eloquent champion. Mr. Higinbotham’s conten- 
tion, briefly, was that after responsible government had 
been inaugurated in the Colony, the Colonial Secretary 
had no right to interfere in its internal affairs by means 
of instructions or despatches to the Governor. When 
this controversy was at its height, the much-respected 
Sir Frederick Rogers, afterwards Lord Blachford, the per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Pusey and Cardinal Newman, was the 
chief permanent official in the Colonial Office. Higinbotham, 
on one memorable occasion, both mystified and enraged “ the 
fierce democratie” of Victoria by informing them that, with 
all their vaunted freedom, they were a set of slaves under the 
heel of “a person named Rogers.” 

Before closing this brief review of the life of an almost 
unique Parliamentary figure, it may be as well to say a few 
words concerning his one great popular gift,—that of oratory. 








Hada man like Higinbotham—so remote from the general 
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crowd in all his tastes and aspirations, so refined in character, 
and so absolutely reserved and reticent—not been possessed 
of the art of the orator, he could never have had a public 
career at all, much less have become the idol of the people. 
Mr. Morris very properly devotes a chapter to Higinbotham 
as an orator, comparing him loosely both to John Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone, whose respective styles strike us as about 
the most dissimilar of any two English speakers in the 
whole of our history. Mr. Higinbotham’s eloquence far 
more closely resembled that of Canon Liddon, to whom, 
indeed, he personally bore, without being at all like him 
in features, a strange likeness of expression and manner. 
That which so vividly impressed one in listening to Higin- 
botham, whether on the floor of the House, or before excited 
thousands in a crowded public building, was the feeling that, 
wrong or right, the speaker believed with his whole soul in 
every word he uttered. He, as a rule, spoke very slowly, 
made long pauses, and used hardly any action ; under strong 
emotion, instead of raising his voice and shouting, it took a 
lower cadence; but he then spoke with a thrilling clearness, 
and at such times his phrases literally cut like a knife. No 
mere report of such speeches, even could we now feel an 
interest in their subject-matter, would give any idea of their 
effect. When the present Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Moorhouse, 
divided with Mr. Higinbotham the honour of being the most 
prominent public man in Victoria, a clever man of the world 
on his travels, who had listened to them both with delight 
on some public occasion, made a bon-mot which will give 
many persons a better notion of Mr. Higinbotham’s per- 
sonality than the whole of Mr. Morris’s carefully written 
memoir. “I do not,” said he, “mean to infer that Mr. 
Higinbotham is not an admirable Chief Justice, nor that 
Dr. Moorhouse is not the ablest of Colonial Bishops,—but 
why, oh why, is not Dr. Moorhouse the Chief Justice, and 
Mr. Higinbotham the Bishop?” This remark was made 
before Mr. Higinbotham had declared his open hostility to 
the Church, to which he was led, as so many emotional 
men are, by certain strongly marked antipathies to con- 
ventional worldliness, especially in a religious garb; for 
he was to the last, despite his pronounced heterodoxies, a 
deeply religious man. 





WOMAN IN INDIA.* 
EaR zy in 1893—s0 she tells us in her preface—it occurred to 
Miss Billington that a series of letters on the status of 
* Woman in India ” would be acceptable to the readers of the 
Daily Graphic. She communicated her idea to the editor, 
who adopted and developed it, and the result was that 
Miss Billington, very capably equipped, advised, and intro. 
duced, undertook and executed a journey of observation 
through the provinces of India, and sent home to the Daily 
Graphic some twenty-eight letters, the substance of which is 
worked up in the handsome octavo volume now before us. The 
book contains a great deal of interesting and usefulinformation, 
to the collecting and ordering of which must have been given 
much industry, tact, and patience. Miss Billington is evidently 
a very good observer, as well as a ready writer, and she has, on 
the whole, executed her task excellently well. Though one 
wishes occasionally, especially in the first chapter of the book 
and the last—the chapter that deals with the horrors of native 
treatment of women in childbirth and the chapter that in- 
structs English ladies in the mysteries of Indian outfits— 
that she had remembered more constantly that her book 
was not going to be dedicated exclusively to doctors and 
ladies’-maids, and had omitted a few bathroom and toilet 
details of excessive triviality. These rather detract from 
the dignity of the work, as well as from its suitability 
for general reading. It may also be said that the book 
would have been more interesting if the point of view had 
been a little less commonplace. Miss Billington appears 
to have started upon her travels with the usual pre- 
judices of the average Englishwoman at home. She was 
prepared to find the condition of the native woman much 
more degraded than it really is, and the native woman herself 
more conscious of her degradation than it is possible that she 
should be. Then her personal bias was decidedly in favour 
of the missionaries. She was inclined, in advance, to defend 
and justify all that they do, and to believe that the work of 
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evangelisation goes on as enthusiasts on the platform of 
Exeter Hall believe that it goes on. But she was quickly 
disillusioned. As she puts it, her newspaper training stood 
her in good stead, as it enabled her to grasp facts and draw 
conclusions afterwards. She used industriously the oppor- 
tunities very liberally afforded her of studying Indian women 
of high and low caste in their homes, in the schools, at work 
in cotton factories, in fields, in mines, as daughters not mach 
desired, and as wives jealously guarded; and came to the 
conclusion that they are in many respects better off materially, 
and happier morally, than their English sisters on corre- 
sponding social planes. She realised how much faster the 
work of secular education progresses than the work of 
evangelisation; and how large a proportion of what is 
subscribed at home for the spreading of Christianity is 
spent in India on teaching that does not necessarily lead to 
conversion :— 

“ Brought up and still an attached member of the Church of 
England, I would far rather have set it down that the various 
societies are realising all that they undertake upon the platform of 
Exeter Hall. But they are not. Their individual zeal and earnest- 
ness is not, as a rule, to be discredited, though I have met instances 
in which social prestige was ranked as of more moment than the 
slow winning of native confidence, and servants and horses as 
things to be appraised rather than a bazaar congregation. It is 
according to the point of view from which the question is re- 
garded, whether it is advisable to keep Christian dogma dis- 
creetly veiled and in the shadowy background, or not. There 
are insidious possibilities in the precept that the reading of a 
chapter in the Bible, and the ‘force of silent influence,’ is 
enough when coupled with prayer, and it is certain that the 
religious influence exerted in the schools has but the scantiest re- 
sults. I was talking one day toa very intelligent Parsee machinist 
in Delhi, and he mentioned to me that his children attended a 
certain missionary school there. This somewhat surprised me; 
and I said, ‘ But you are not Christian converts, surely?’ ‘No,’ 
he replied, ‘I hope we are all as good Zoroastrians as any; but, 
you see, it is a great advantage to the boys to know English, and 
they get no harm if they have to hear a little of your religion. It is 
very little expected of them in return for what they are taught, 
and they will forget it all in a couple of months.’” 

Thus disillusioned, Miss Billington passed from the first 
stage of commonplace in which general views coloured with 
cheap optimism are accepted, to the second stage of common- 
place in which all views are regarded with cautious scepticism ; 
and she set to work, noting facts shrewdly, recording them 
clearly, and throwing in here, there, and everywhere the little 
qualifying comments and warnings against errors, first on 
one side and then on the other, which are the salt of jour- 
nalistic philosophy, but do not quite make up the soul of 
conviction one looks for in a book. There is indeed so much 
evidence of real ability in the volume that one wonders that the 
writer should not have grasped the truths behind the set of 
slightly irritating truisms in which she deals, and understood 
quickly enough of the broad outlines of the great problem in- 
volved in the confronting of these complete and stereotyped 
non-Christian social and religious systems with our own incom- 
plete but ever-growing and developing Christian civilisation, to 
enable her to see that the testimony of her good Zoroastrian 
is really much more a compliment to the present imperfect 
system than a condemnation of it, and to avoid the tone 
which speaks sadly of the “inevitable missionary.” When a 
man deliberately overlooks wide differences of creed in order 
to place the education of his children in the hands of a par- 
ticular person, he practically acknowledges the moral as 
well as the intellectual superiority of that person; and it rests 
with the teacher to justify the confidence reposed in him, prin- 
cipally by doing nothing to upset the naive opinion that the 
pupil will get no harm by “ hearing a little” of his teacher’s re- 
ligion. The position is precisely the same when one race trusts 
another with the education of its boys and girls, as so many 
enlightened Parsees and Mahommedans are doing at the pre- 
sent moment in India. To doubt the power of the mis- 
sionaries to retain the confidence reposed in them, ie not so 
much to doubt their power of converting India as to doubt 
Christianity and all Christians. Asa matter of fact, it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable to expect India to become more Christian 
than England—as it certainly would be if the dreams of mis- 
sionary enthusiasts at home were realised. And it would be a 
gain to all of us if the printing of numerical statistics of con- 
version could be regarded as a sin likely to bring down the 
judgment of Heaven, as the act of numbering the people did 
in the days of David. Bnt in the meanwhile we need not 
doubt that a few genuine conversions are made in heathen 
India as in nominally Christian England; and there is no 
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more reason for carping at the missionary abroad for not 
converting everybody, than at our clergy at home for similar 
failure. 

A matter about which Miss Billington has no doubt, is 
the usefulness of the medical missionaries. Her account 
both of the cruelty of the native methods of treatment, and 
of the new hospitals where English sanitary arrangements 
and English treatment prevail, is full and interesting, and 
she records that within the last five and twenty years the 
Parsee ladies in particular have made very remarkable pro- 
gress towards Western ways and customs in all that concerns 
their own treatment and that of their children at the time of 
childbirth. And she probably hits the right nail on the head 
when she says, in regard to the medical education of native 
women :— 

“The greatest of all India’s wants for girl-students, is an 
institution upon the lines of our own London School of Medicine 
for Women. The point was first borne in upon me in Madras, 
where, after some pressure from outside, the university opened 
its medical classes to women, but contrary to the strongly 
expressed opinion of Lady Dufferin and other ladies competent 
to speak, compelled the male and female students to study 
together. There are numerous scholarships available for women- 
students; the curriculum is a well-devised one, and the knowledge 
derived from its training leaves nothing to be desired. Some forty 
young women, chiefly Eurasians and Hindus, are entered there 
as students, and some show decided promise. But the point felt 
by all who have the best interests of the movement at heart is 
that, until the sexes are permitted to pursue their studies apart, 
the class of native girl who will take up medicine will not be that 
most likely to inspire the highest confidence of her co-religionist 
sisters.” 

This is a bit of entirely practical and definite criticism, 
very much to the point, and very different in scope from a 
warning like the following against a difficulty which must be 
ever present to the minds of people practically engaged in 
furthering the higher education of Indian native women :— 
“ One little difficulty in the higher education of working-class 
girls, especially when these are Mahommedans, ought not to 
be overlooked,—that is, the danger of teaching them up toa 
more advanced standard than will probably be their husband’s 
attainments.” This is jast the sort of warning against 
dangers only too familiar that is so irritating to experience 
in the mouth of a novice, and which, qualified by a passage 
like the one we choose for our next extract, gives to the book 
the tone of rather oracular commonplace that makes its 
principal fault :— 

“Still, in spite of the weighty obstacles against which it has 
had to contend, the educational movement is undoubtedly making 
way among the sex. Chief among the factors which have tended 
to break down the barriers of mistrust and objection, I should 
unhesitatingly place the much higher standard of education, 
which has been gradually raised among the men during the past 
quarter of acentury or so. With the students who have come to 
England for University or Bar studies there has been undoubtedly 
a regrettable tendency to choose English wives, with results, it is 
to be feared, generally very far from satisfactory.” 

These mixed marriages are generally made by young men who 
have travelled. But, Miss Billington goes on to say,— 

“The home-taught young man, for all the domestic conservatism 
which even Civil Service appointments and national congresses 
scarcely seem to shake, must gradually come to desire a more even 
level ot companionship on the part of his wife. It is one of the 
Western misconceptions to regard the wife as of no importance 
in the family circle. On the contrary, Purdah though she 
may be, she is a factor of consideration alike as a dowried girl. 
bride, and later on as sons’ mother, as mother-in-law, and grand- 
mother. While her husband's learning did not carry him into 
wider interests than the immediate market prices current, or the 
last bit of litigation upon which his neighbours had embarked, 
he found in his wife all the sympathy he desired. But now that 
he is himself a Judge, it may be, or a deputy-collector on special 
duty, involving perhaps a really high degree of specialised 
scientific attainment, he begins to think he would like his wife 
to know a little more also of the world’s broader affairs. I saw 
several instances in which the ladies of the Church of England 
or other Zenana Missions had been asked to instruct in 
English and other branches of knowledge the girl-wives of 
young men at the universities.” 


Miss Billington sums up the position of female education 
in India as having come out of the stage of active opposition, 
and not yet reached that of positive enthusiasm; it is simply 
tolerated. The women who patronise it stand in the same 
relation to their conservative sisters as do, at home, the ladies 
who ‘‘ride bicycles” and wear trousers, to the great majority 
of conventional Englishwomen. 


The chapter on “Female Life in Field and Factory” is 
particularly good and particularly pleasant. It is, moreover, 





freely illustrated with capital woodcuts, which bring the 
scenes of labour vividly before the reader. Miss Billington 
goes into much detail about the various industrial occupations 
in which native women take part, and draws some significant, 
contrasts between their condition and that of our poorest 
class of working women at home. She takes as an example 
of the English woman-worker of the former sort, “one who 
considered herself fortunate in being able to earn regularly 
5s. 6d. a week in a cardboard-box factory,” and who, out of 
this slender wage, had to pay 2s.a week for a wretched room, 
and buy food, clothes, furniture, and fuel for herself and two 
or three children; and compares her lot with that of a poor 
widow at Berhampore, of whom she tells us that :— 


“ With industrious labour, she could earn at reeling the pierced 
cocoons of silk from half to three-quarters of an anna [that is to say, 
about three-farthings] a day, which far more than sufficed for the 
simple diet of rice, grain, and vegetables, which satisfied her. There 
was a corner for her to sleep in the family hut; she had nothing to 
provide toward the feeding and clothing of the children, the cost 
of firing was infinitesimal ; except her simple vessels for cooking 
and eating, her furniture was a negligeable quantity, for among 
the points in which the balance of advantage distinctly lies on the 
side of the Indian woman, is that of climate. It saves her in 
house-rent, fuel, and clothes. If she lives outside a town, her 
palm-leaf hut costs her nothing, save the labour of her men-folk 
in building it and keeping it in repair; if she be within the city 
walls, the mud walls and thatched roofs of the native quarter are 
far less costly than “ two-pair backs,” or even garrets and cellars 
at home. A few sticks or the slowly smouldering cake of dried 
cow-dung—the preparation of which is among the minor industries 
of the community—suflices for the cooking of the simple meals, 
and a pie or two buys a week’s supply of this. Thin wheaten 
cakes in the North-West Provinces, or rice generally elsewhere, 
form the staple of the food, which becomes an almost luxurious 
meal if some curry, or a chili, an onion, or a little ghi (clarified 
butter) can be added. The desire for meat, which makes it almost 
a necessity in’our own working people’s existence, she knows not, 
and, indeed, many castes may not touch it at all. Even tea she 
does not want, while any form of intoxicating drink she never 
dreams of taking. If her cloth and sari were coarse they were 
clean, and she could dispose them with folds as graceful as the 
wealthiest ranee or begum of the East; and while she draws them 
round her for her midday rest and ease, she realises the inde- 
finable pleasure of the dolce far niente that the more energetic 
races rarely attain unto. Yes, for all her three-farthings a day, I 
think that poor old Hindoo woman might sometimes have been 
envied by her who nominally was making twelve times that sum.” 


On the whole, Miss Billington recognises that progress 
must have its way, though its track leaves some ugly marks 
in the vulgarisation of native taste and the disturbance of 
woman’s resignation, and though she does not expressly say 
so, she cannot fail to recognise that the attitude of mind she 
admires in the Indian woman is not in itself antagonistic to 
Christian ideals :— 

“In India the intense strength of the family tie and the 
hereditary traditions of woman’s self-effacement seem to me to 
have imparted a kind of compensating mental attribute, that 
perhaps is not very much less valuable a possession than a power 
toread without the discriminating faculty what to read. Accord- 
ing to modern ‘emancipated’ lights, the answer of a poor 
Mahommedan woman in Calcutta to my question as to what she 
regarded as the chief happiness she would desire for herself 
might seem a contracted one. ‘To see my husband happy, and 
to know that what I have cooked and done for him has helped to 
make him so; to see my sons grow up as men, honest and strong, 
and to know that my daughters are well married.’ ” 





MUNICIPAL GOVERN MENT.* 
In these days the word “ Municipal ” has unpleasant associa- 
tions. One cannot help connecting it with irrelevant and 
misspelt “ programs,” with inverted and misapplied progress, 
and with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s conception of “the meaning 
of history.” So that quiet citizens who do not approve of the 
ordinary affairs of life being seized on as themes for dema- 
gogic fustian and journalistic extravagance, are apt to forget 
that it is possible for municipal bodies to do their work 
unobtrusively and efficiently, and that it is only an accidental 
and, we may hope, temporary misfortune which transforms 
many of them into committees of busybodies, who believe 
that it is their mission to reconstruct society, physically and 
morally, from its drainage system to its artistic and intel- 
lectual ideals. Lord Rosebery, though he is believed by those 
who flatter themselves that they have solved the riddle of his 
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enigmatical convictions, to be an enthusiastic Collectivist, 
protested not long ago against what he happily termed the 
“municipalisation of the individual,” and there can be no 
doubt that the tendency of municipalities to encroach upon 
spheres that do not concern them, has brought them into so 
great disfavour, that even the benefits that they have con- 
ferred upon various communities are received with a good 


deal of suspicion. 

It is obvious enough that the prevalence of any such 
scepticism concerning the desirability of municipal develop- 
ment cannot be too strongly deplored, and that it will be 
most easily removed by the determination of municipalities 
to mend their ways and mind their own business, and by 
the recognition by the general public of the fact that we all, 
individuals and corporations alike, have our little foibles, and 
might be a good deal worse. The first step will be materially 
assisted by the reaction towards common-sense which was re- 
flected all over the country on the occasion of the recent General 
Election, while the second is ably forwarded by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Albert Shaw’s interesting account of “ Municipal 
Government in Great Britain.” Mr. Shaw isan American, and 
writes for the information of his countrymen. “The British 
system,” he says, “and its developments, particularly in the 
great manufacturing and commercial towns, would seem to be 
worthy of the practical attention of our ambitious American 
cities of corresponding rank as regards population and com- 
mercial importance.” Nevertheless, his book is likely to be 
read with even more interest on this side of the Atlantic than 
on the.other; for it is well known that the citizens of the 
States have a knack of hammering out their problems in their 
own way without paying much heed to Eastern precedents 
and examples, while we Britishers, who let our institutions 
grow up as they best can without stopping to notice the steps 
in their development, are always glad to be told how we are 
getting on by an impartial and sympathetic outside observer, 
especially when we have the satisfaction of hearing, as on 
this occasion, that we have set up a system that meets with 
unqualified approval from a shrewd and well-informed critic 
who has studied the question both from a historical and a 
practical point of view. 


Mr. Shaw easily establishes the importance of his subject 
by pointing to the extraordinary proportionate increase in the 
populations of towns. He shows that in England, according 
to the last census, “the inhabitants of the urban districts— 
nearly 72 per cent. of the total—had increased 15°3 per cent. 
from 1881 to 1891. That of the rural districts had grown 
only 34 per cent...... For twenty years the growth of 
the towns having from ten thousand to two hundred and fifty 
thousand people has been at the average rate of 2 per cent. a 
year, or 20 per cent. a decade. Thus town life will soon pre- 
vail for three-fourths of the English people.” This being so, 
the necessity for the highest possible efficiency in the manage- 
ment of urban affairs becomes a matter of the highest im- 
portance in the interest of our national health and vigour. 
As Mr. Shaw says :— 

“Urban conditions since the opening of the new industrial era 
have been upon the whole vicious. They must be so improved 
that for the average family the life of the town shall not perforce 
be detrimental. ‘he race must not decay in city tenements, but 
somehow it must, under these conditions of dense neighbourhood, 
find a higher and better life. Infection, disease, a high death- 
rate, must surrender to the science of public sanitation, so that 
the health of children and the longevity of the mature shall be 
better assured in the town than in the country, urban death-rates 
falling below those of the nation at large. The moral and educa- 
tional environment must be made such as to produce the best 
results, and to preserve the virtue, intelligence, industrial 
capacity, and physical stamina of the race.” 

As to morals, we have had some glaring examples recently in 
England of the ridiculous results of municipalised morality, 
and most of us are convinced that goodness is a thing that 
can only be developed by the individual for himself, and that 
corporate bodies are sure to waste their time if they wander 
beyond the preservation of public decency and endeavour to 
impose a system of applied ethics on the citizens; while the 
U nited States have provided us with the spectacle of a muni- 
c pality forbidding persons of either sex from bicycling in 
kuickerbockers, whether “tight or even moderately loose,” 
and insisting that all cyclists are to array themselves in “a 
costume baggy from the ankles up,”—the “exposure of 
stockings” being strictly prohibited. Such absurdities as 
these, however, carry their own condemnation with them. 








Apart from these vexed questions, every practical man is 
ready enough to grant that a certain amount of Collectivism 
is not only useful, but necessary in provincial communities 
where private capital is not too readily available, and the area 
covered is not large enough to allow the municipal managers 
scope for very serious blunders. Mr. Shaw’s account of the 
enterprise and efficiency with which Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Birmingham have drained, lit, and watered themselves and 
provided themselves with the means of transit is not 
only instructive, but very interesting. His comparison 
between the English system and the American is very much 
in favour of ours. Briefly stated, the distinction lies in the 
fact that we put the whole management of urban affairs into 
the hands of one central body, which divides itself up into 
sub-committees to suit its own convenience; while in America 
“City Government defeats its own ends by its ‘checks and 
balances,” partitions of duty and responsibility, and its grand 
opportunities for the game of hide-and-seek.” It is worthy 
of note, also, that some of the points in which our system is 
considered to be better, are those which the Progressives 
would alter if they could; for instance, the fact that “there 
are no salaries to receive” is mentioned by Mr. Shaw among 
the safeguards by which our organisation is protected from 
unworthy men who only enter upon municipal activity for 
purposes of gain. Altogether, though our American critic is 
apt to carry his enthusiasm rather too far, and does not fully 
recognise the difference which must necessarily exist in the 
administration of comparatively small and compact provincial 
communities, and that of the unwieldy agglomeration of 
heterogeneous elements that are heaped together in London, 
and might be unified in name, but could not possibly be 
harmonised in fact, he has certainly made a valuable addition 
to the literature of the subject, and we accept his approval 
of our system with considerable gratification. 

Such gratification, however, is materially modified by the 
perusal of Mr. Frank Goodnow’s Municipal Home.-rule, also 
an American book, which brings out far more strongly the 
evils under which Municipal Government labours in the 
States, and proves that our institutions, though very short of 
perfection, may well seem comparatively excellent to an 
American visitor. Mr. Goodnow sums up his position in the 
statement that America is repeating “the experience of 
England before the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835.” 
The self-satisfied views of a pious Progressive are expressed 
in Mr. Dolman’s Municipalities at Work, and Mr. Blunden’s 
Local Taxation and Finance deals with a complicated subject 
in a rather partisan spirit. 
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Two Suffolk Friends. By Francis Hindes Groome. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This little volume is a reprint, with additions, of two 
lively papers from Blackwood’s Magazine, and the “two Suffolk 
friends” are Archdeacon Groome and Edward Fitzgerald. The 
link between them, so far as this narrative goes, is of the slenderest 
kind. Mr. Groome modestly describes his account of Fitzgerald 
as a patchwork article, but slight though it be, it throws a little 
fresh light on a man whose eccentric character was singularly 
attractive. Mr. Groome says truly that Fitzgerald’s letters “ will 
take a high place in literature on their own merits, quite apart from 
the interest that attaches to the translator of ‘Omar Khayy4m, to 
the friend of Thackeray, Tennyson, and Carlyle.” No man ever 
cared less for what are generally recognised as comforts than 
Fitzgerald. For years he lived in chilly and damp lodgings 
instead of occupying his own house, and he was always careless 
as todress. “I can see him now,” Mr. Groome writes, “ walking 
down into Woodbridge with an old Inverness cape, double-breasted 
flowered satin waistcoat, slippers on feet, a handkerchief very likely 
tied over his hat. Yet one always recognised in him the Hidalgo. 
Never was therea more perfect gentleman.” “We areall mad,” he 
said to his family, but with this difference,—I know that I am.” 
His melancholy temperament showed itself in his anticipation of 
the speedy fall of England. He would not even give his vote, 
and advised others to follow his example, leaving “the rotten old 
ship to go to pieces of itself.” It is said to have been difficult to 
get him to do anything. “First he would be delighted with the 
idea, and next he would raise up a hundred objections; then, 
may be, he would again, and finally he wouldn’t.” His defects 
as a man of action did not lessen his capacity for winning friends, 
and few men living such a retired life have been so deeply loved 
as Thackeray’s “dear old Fitz.” Of the late Archdeacon of 
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Suffolk, well known for his interest in Suffolk lore, his son has 
several good stories to relate, which are racy of the soil. His 
grandfather owned the ‘ Unity’ lugger, in which Crabbe went up 
to London,—a poet, according to the Archdeacon, not always 
honoured in his own country, for if ever Crabbe was mentioned 
in the hearing of his two aunts, they would smooth their black 
mittens and remark, “ We never thought much of Mr. Crabbe.” 
The good ladies’ estimate of a poet may be capped by that 
of John Grout, a “mighty horsedealer,” who, on being told by 
Fitzgerald, that Woodbridge should feel itself honoured by a 
visit from Tennyson, replied, “ Dessay; anyhow, he didn’t fare 
to know much about hosses when I showed him over my stables.’ 
An agreeable hour may be spent over these pages. 

Select Essays of Sainte-Beuve. Translated by A. J. Butler. 
(Edward Arnold.)—Every one knows, or ought to know, what 
manner of critic Sainte-Beuve was. It is needless to attempt, at 
this time, any estimate of him. All that we have to dois to 
indicate the selection which the translator has made, and to 
recognise the judgment which he has shown in the choice and 
the excellence of his translation. The Essays there are described 
as “ Chiefly bearing on English Literature.” The first two, how- 
ever, are of a more general kind, dealing with the question, 
“What is a Classic?” (the reader should specially note a fine 
bit of imaginative writing, the great classics grouped in a sort of 
Elysium), and discussing a “Literary Tradition” (to illustrate 
the difference between the duties of a professor and those of a 
critic,—the critic discovers new talent, the professor maintains a 
good tradition of taste). The literary subjects proper are,— 
“ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,” “‘ William Cowper” (three essays), 
“ Gibbon” (two), “ Grote’s History of Greece,” “ Bonstetten and 
Gray,” “ M. Taine’s History of English Literature ” (three). 


Into the Highways and Hedges. By F. F. Montrésor. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—This is a strange story, but, for all its strangeness, 
most distinctly effective. Margaret Deane is “converted” by a 
revivalist preacher, as we suppose he would be called, though the 
description is commonplace for so very remarkable a personage 
as Barnabas Thorpe. She goes with him to share his work, and 
becomes, to protect her good name, nominally his wife. That 
is a situation that has an unlikely appearance, but it is worked 
out into a powerful story. Margaret, meanwhile, has another 
lover of the worldly kind, a man for whom she has no thought 
of interest, but who has a great deal to do with her fate. These 
two, the preacher into whose heart, first wholly occupi.d with 
zeal, love creeps unawares, and the man of the world, whose life 
is altogether on a lower plane, but who has generous impulses 
of his own, make a very striking contrast. We must not forget 
to mention another vigorous sketch in Tom Thorpe, Barnabas’s 
crippled brother. 

We must be content with a brief mention of two books, both of 
which show, in their different lines, a great amount of special 
knowledge. These are, Greek Dress, by Marion Millington Evans 
(Macmillan), and Ancient Ships, by Cecil Torr (Cambridge 
University Press). Lady Evans has, as she says, two sources of 
information to draw from,—literature and art, the art, i.e., of the 
vases. As to literature, we know more of men’s dress than of 
women’s,—a fact which will probably repeat itself with the his- 
torians a thousand years hence. The available material is used 
to the best advantage and helped out with illustrations, Any 
one who reads Greek Dress may have to leave something unsettled, 
but he will have learnt a good deal about his subject. Mr. 
Torr’s subject is both larger and more difficult. Written descrip- 
tions of mechanism are always hard to understand, and drawing 
is probably a less trustworthy guide in this matter than it is in 
dress. The hard effect produced by a clothed figure probably 
gives us a better idea of the reality than does the picture of a 
trireme. It is obvious, for instance, how important would be what 
we do not get,—perspective. Mr. Torr goes into his subject and 
its branches with great care. He discusses the “ banks of oars” 
for galleys, for instance, and his suggestions will doubtless be 
found helpful, if not conclusive. The size and tonnage of ships, 
sails, cables and ropes, rams, masts, sails, &., are treated in 
detail. The volume fills a vacant place in classical archeology. 

Views and Opinions. By “Ouida.” (Methuen.)—‘ Ouida’s ” 
ideals of manhood and womanhood, as they are revealed to us in 
her fiction, are not by any means, in our judgment, admirable or 
edifying. It is curious to compare with them what we now find 
to be her true ideal,—that is to say, the nearest realisation that 
the circumstances of human life have ever permitted. ‘ Byron’s 
must ever remain the most ideal, the most splendid, the most 
varied life which ever incarnated in itself the genius of man 
and the gifts of the gods.” Whatachoice! With all history to 
choose from, to light on this vain and heartless sensualist! We 
do not expect “ Ouida” to demand virtue, but she might have some 





us of some chained animal growling and snapping at everything 
that is near, Some of her censures are just enough. In “Sing of 
Society ” she deals some smart blows with her lash, and they fal] 
where they are deserved. She handles modern Italy severely, 
though, after all, it is hard to give up your own convenience to suit 
other people’s taste. She says some sharp things about the “New 
Woman.” And she has some good counsel to give about the 
daily-growing tendency to invoke the interference and help of the 
State. But if there are bona quedam in her “ views and opinions,” 
there are, we cannot but think, mala plura. 

Amygdala. By Mrs. Edmonds. (G. Bell and Sons.)—This 
“Tale of the Greek Revolution” is, it seemed to us as we read, 
a little confused. An author may complicate a plot as much ag 
he pleases, and prepare as many surprises as may be possible, but 
the reader must have a clear idea of what is going on, and that 
without taking trouble. So far, something is wanting in 
Amygdala. But Mrs, Edmonds knows what she is writing about, 
and makes her sketches of character and incident sufficiently 
picturesque and bright. 

The Universities and the Social Problem. Edited by John M. 
Knapp. (Rivington and Percival.)—The range of this most 
interesting little volume goes beyond what is indicated by the 
word ‘Universities.’ Various other missions and clubs are 
represented, the work they undertake being described by repre- 
sentative writers. The papers—there are thirteen of them—are 
not by any means cut after one pattern. The writers differ on 
some important matters. The “ working men’s clubs” which 
Mr. Binnington Ingram describes do not sell any intoxicants, 
The clubs of the “ Club and Institute Union,” about which Mr, 
T. S. Peppin writes, permit them. Mr. Peppin says broadly that 
the teetotal clubs do not pay, and Mr. Ingram’s paper allows it 
to be, at present at least, the fact, though he is hopeful about 
the future. The average expenditure per member is 2d. per 
night for drink and food at the club where alcohol is per- 
mitted. A curious little difference occurs about shirt-collars, 
In Mr. Ingram’s paper the collar appears as a symbol of 
respectability (p. 49). Mr. Hugh Legge, writing about the 
“Repton Club for Rough Boys,” deprecates the collar. When 
“the richer ones take to wearing collars,” the end is near. (This 
is a particularly good paper.) Mrs, Marian Barnett writes about 
“ Hospitalities ;”” Mr. Percy Alden tackles the grave question of 
intervention in local administration. There are three excellent 
papers about the work of women in the East-end. Mr. Jay has 
something well worth reading to say about Shelters. . He tells, 
by the way, a most amazing tale. “ ‘ Work,’ I have heard it said, 
‘what is that? Something to eat?’” This is a book which 
ought to be widely read. 


The Hero of Esthonia; and other Studies in Esthonian Literature. 
By W. F. Kirby. 2 vols. (John C. Nimmo.)—Mr. W. F. Kirby 
tells us that in the course of his study of the Finnish epic 
“ Kalevala,” he was led to examine the literature of neighbouring 
countries. Esthonia, which is a Russian province with a Finnish 
population and a German aristocracy, possesses an epic of its own, 
the “ Kalevipoeg,” which is not, as Mr. Kirby expected to find it, a 
variant of the “ Kalevala,” but, in part at least, an independent 
poem. The hero is common to both, a gigantic warrior, the 
Kullervo of the “ Kalevala.” His adventures have been summarised 
by Mr. Kirby in a prose story, which doubtless gives the narrative 
itself adequately, but is wanting in distinction of style. There is 
much that is curious in the tale, which ends with the prospect of 
the hero’s return, to bring a golden age to Esthonia. It has been 
subjected, we gather, to a process of severe compression, the 
nineteen thousand lines of the original being contained in some 
one hundred and forty loosely-printed pages. The metre resembles 
that which is made familiar by “ Hiawatha,” to which, indeed, there 
are other resemblances. The larger part of the two volumes 
is occupied with a collection of Esthonian folk-tales. The student 
of folk-lore will find these repay perusal. They contain not only 
variants from well-known folk-stories, but others which seem tc 
be independent. We do not remember, for instance, anything 
like the story of the creation of the wolf. Some of the lyric parts 
of the “ Kalevipoeg,” omitted in the summary, are given in an 
appendix. From another source is the following “ Charm against 
Snake-bite,” which is short enough to quote :— 


‘Thou beneath the bridge, the smooth wood, 
Under juniper, the rough wood, 
Thou the arrow in the willows, 
O thon challenged, gold-adorned one, 
Earthy-coloured, liver-coloured, 
Rainy-hued and hazel-coloured, 
Firebrand-hued and cherry -co!oured, 
Do not thou in secret bite me, 
Nor attack me unsuspecting, 
Do not bite me when I heed not,” 


Days of a Soldier’s Life. (Chapman and Hall.)—This volume 
consists of letters written by the late Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, 





reverence for strength. All through the book the writer reminds 





during a period of between twenty and thirty years’ active service. 
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half is occupied with letters from the Crimea (though the 
tself is not reached till p. 103). Captain Walker, as he 
then was, was Aide-de-Camp to the Earl of Lucan, who commanded 
the cavalry. He was under fire at the Alma, and witnessed the 
Balaclava Charge. The order was brought to Lord Lucan, he 
says, by “ an officer personally hostile to him, and received with- 
out the discretion fitting in an officer of high rank.” Lord Lucan 
ought, he thinks, to have exercised his own judgment about the 
carrying out of the order. Later on we find “ he (Lord Cardigan] 
showed no head, and, beyond riding with his brigade, no greater 
pluck than others. Old Scarlett is worth two of him.” In 1860, 
Sir Beauchamp served in China. “Our men,” he writes, “ have 
been very orderly, but our allies (the French] became a greater 
hindrance and nuisance every day. Later on, when the Summer 
Palace was reached, he says, of the same allies, “I never saw such 
clever thieves.” In 1865, Colonel Walker was appointed Military 
Attaché at Berlin. He saw, as Military Commissioner, the cam- 
paign against Austria with the Crown Prince. ‘The dear old King 
actually spoke a little English to me, which, as he only speaks 
about three words and a half, was evidently meant as a mark of 
hich favour.” He served again with the Crown Prince’s army as 
Military Commissioner during the Franco-German war, and was 
present at Weissembourg, Worth, and Sedan, and throughout the 
investment of Paris. He conceived a very high opinion of the 
Prince, both as a commander and asaman. “There never was a 
man who more truly was described in the words of Horace, ‘ In. 
teger vitae scelerisque purus.’ He was the most lovable man I 
ever knew. And I shall never see his dear face again, in this 
world atany rate; and as to the next, who knows in what form 
we shall meet?” These are the concluding words (written June 
10th, 1888) of a highly interesting book. 


Nearly 
Crimea i 


Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Frideswide. Edited by the 
Rev. Spencer Robert Wigram, MA. Vol. I., “‘ General and City 
Charters.” (Clarendon Press, for the Oxford Historical Society.) 
—There is little to be said about this volume except to praise the 
untiring industry of the editor in preparing it for publication. 
There are about seven hundred documents in all, charters, wills, 
claims, and conveyances, dealing with a great variety of business 
affairs; these have been carefully transcribed. They have for 
the most part but little interest. Generally, they illustrate the 
perpetual stream of bounty which was flowing to these religious 
foundations ; 578, for instance, is the conveyance of a house to 
Reginald, Rector of All Saints’, Oxford; 579 is the conveyance of 
another house from the same to the same; in 580 the said 
Reginald conveys this property to the Church and Canons of St. 
Frideswide, the consideration being that “audito obiter meo 
facient nomen meum in martilogio suo annotari et fiet pro me 
Singulis annis in perpetuum die anniversarii mei plenum ser- 
vicium in Con. Sicut fieri Solet pro uno Can. confesso.” Again, 
404, is the will of John Peggy, burgess and cordwainer. He 
leaves 20 marks for a year’s masses, and one shilling for a special 
mass, 40s, to the fabric of All Saints’, and 100s. to the fraternity 
of singers in the same church, and a number of tenements to be 
sold and the proceeds applied for masses. All the evidence that 
comes to light makes us see more and more plainly what a 
boundless appetite the religious corporations had. 


Of Guide-books, we have to mention The Quide to South Africa, 
edited annually by A. Samler Brown and G. Gordon Brown for 
the Castle Mail Packets Company (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.); Clark’s Guide to Cornwall, edited by G. R. Hope Moncrieff 
(A.and C. Black); and The Tourist's Guide to Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles, by Walter H. Tregellas, revised by H. Michell Whitley 
(E. Stanford). 


New Epiriows AnD Reprints.—Natural Religion. By Sir J. RB 
Seeley. (Macmillan and Co.)—A “fourth edition.” One is a little 
surprised to find that in the thirteen years that have passed since 
the book was first published more editions have not been called 
for—TIn the republication of the same publishers’ series, 
“English Men of Letters,” we have a volume containing Defoe, 
by W. Minto; Sterne, by H. D. Traill; and Hawthorne, by Henry 
James. And in their series of “Illustrated Standard Novels,” 
Ormond, by Maria Edgeworth, illustrated by Carl Schlosser, with 
an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie; and Maid Marian 
and Crotchet Castle, by Thomas Love Peacock, illustrated by F. H. 
Townsend, with Introduction by George Saintsbury.——Alton 
Locke, with Prefatory Memoir by Thomas Hughes (Macmillan) ; 
Romances and Narratives, by Daniel Defoe (Dent and Co.) ; Journal 
of the Plague (Dent and Co.) ; Miguel de Cervantes, Life and Works, 
by Henry Edward Watts (A. and C, Black) ; Vasan’s Lives of the 
Italian Painters, Selected and Prefaced by Havelock Ellis (W. 
Scott); and Old Margaret, by Henry Kingsley (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden). 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow. .—Fitty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 11th.— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 














de WO 
muE MOUNT SOHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for al Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev, H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 








IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE. 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 


Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, ‘Sussex. 





N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, ee 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter: 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, neg SEPTEMBER. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
ar sides. Scholarships, £40 to "£20, July 80th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
Excellent tricket-field, pla paronnd, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination. Olimate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very comp!e'e. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be hai 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from the SECRETARY. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Cal fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of ig senna Classes, &c., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 





AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DEI LICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 

For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, L2ctures, &c., apply to’ Mise 
CROUDAOE, Lady Resident, The School for Girls under 14 begins Sepemnber 19th. 





Oe, HYERES, 8. of FRANCE.—Mr. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A,, has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming winter.—Villa Les Rossignols, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars anc 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
M R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street 


Covent 5 and late Director and Minager of Kegan Paul, Trerch, 
Tribner, coe e Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSIN Ess 
as a PUBLISHER on bis own account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He will 
be glad in ihe meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica- 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books.—Address, as above. 





ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musiciav, and who has had a thorou ughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER. She has had con- 
siderable experienoe in training a choir, and in all branches of | work. 
First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the parish in which she has lived for 
many years.—* F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
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FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


: i tion to Colonial life, &. Fine Sea air. “Mixéd 
Preparation a ot eer Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 


po 1800 oral information from the Director at above address, or from 
1 ’ . 


6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


HOUSE & € B.C 0: Lb, 
AN O BR CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play.’ One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 


Nad COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING. 

















NDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Eve 

OND ON eee advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
incipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
P for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a st ol according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., row School,—TERM BEGAN on FRIDAY, 


September 20th. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8S.W.—ADVANOED and ELEMENTARY 

GLASSES.—Principal : Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENOED THURSDAY, 
September 19th. rospectuses on application. 











HIGH SCHOOL for 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President~The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hort. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Es » Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Ghtttes GIRLS. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough Preparaticn for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for boys and girls under eight; Dancing and Gymnastics, 
—AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 





AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LONDON, W.—Patrons: Mrs. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, Major-General 
GoLpsworTsY, M.P., Rev. J. H. CarpweEtt, M.A,&c, BOARDERS RECEIVED 
by Head-Mistress at Glandwr, Upper Mall, Ravenscourt Park. Pleasant home; 
careful training. Pupils successful at public examinations. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTRESS, 





IGTORLA UM VERS IT Y. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

‘ The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Obemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 
taculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





Tr GEREORBGSE’S HOSPITAL, 
+e HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expensiture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200. 
OON TKIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
ston ~~ Qonnty Bank, Aect Gate, S.W. 
is Grace the Duxe of WEsTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimotHy Hoimgs, Esq. : } Treasurers, 
TODD, Secretary. 


oC. L. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property, 





INQGQ’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


P STUDENTS in ARTS and SOIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SOTENOBS, MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be ADMITTED 
or the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, October Ist next. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their eeictoney, and terminal 
reports of the Progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
nem and guardians. There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, 

me who are de irous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
be out attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted 
bo ther aie Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes 
Pa... College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 

mbankment, close to the Temple Station. 


For Prospectuses i i — 
College, London, Won all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
~~ SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
te al me) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Hope arent Sea aecetoana ect (a se acne 
— ent o uirements sho sent to the er, 

B, J, BREVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. ; 








ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address b; . Moncxtow Copeman at 4 p.m., followed by Distri« 
bution of Prizes by the Right Hon. Viscount Pgxv. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Monico, Dr. pz Havittanp Hatt in the Ohair, 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. WILLs. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees: £115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

he Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special Departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 
WALTER G. SPENOER, Dean. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


oR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A — of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen a 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 


LIVERPOOL AnD LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... ... «x £8,690,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 











Heap OrFicEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON AROADE, 
MANOHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. * 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF es 
—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 





with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on Lageonad “a 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAP .C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s. ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full). 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 
Scholars. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days 








Tour. Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, L ndon, N.W. 
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THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


(No. 30) OF THE 


Pall Mall 


Magazine 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
NOW READY. 
204 PAGES, profusely illustrated, with a PHOTOGRAYURE FRONTISPIECE. 


PRICE E!GHTEENPENCE. 
CONTENTS. 


HOMEWARDS. Frontispiece. 
After a Painting by AUGUSTE FLAMENG, 


THE WESTMINSTER BELL. 
Epwakp TYRRELL JAQvuEs, 
IUustrated by W. Hyde, engraved by M. Stainforth. 


IMPRESSIONS.—No. V. 
“ILLUMINATIONS.” Pavi WoopRorFe. 

A MAN OF HONOUR. Aanes Parry- 
Crook. Ilustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke. 

ON BELL TONES. Rev. A. B. Srmpson. 
Nlustrated by Photographs. 

MR.CUTTER’S SURPRISE. W. L. Aupsn. 
Illustrated by E, F. Skinner. 


EVOLUTION IN EARLY ITALIAN ART. 
No. VI. ‘THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI.” 
Grant ALLEN. Illustrated with Engravings by 
Messrs. Donner, Fisher, and Spielmeyer. 


AFTERMATH. Curistran Burke. 


HEADWINDS. Francis Prevost. 
Iliustrated by F. V. Poole, 


LOVE IN SLAVERY. Herzine Jackson. 


THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—No. VI. 
MASQUERADES. Mrs. Parr. 

Itlustrated with Reproductions from Old P.ints. 

THE LOCH OF ROMACH. Kare Terry 
GIELGUD. Illustrated by Nellie Erichsen. 

LIBER DEI. E. Hagoup Breasie. 
Illustrated by F. 0. H. 

THE FRIENDS OF ROBERT LOWE, Vis- 
couNT SHERBROOKE. ARTHUR PATCHETT MARTIN. 
Iiustrated from Photographs, 

HIS HONOUR AND A LADY. Chaps. 5-8. 
Sana JEANNETTE Duncan. 

Illustrated by A. D. McCormick, 
“THE STILLY NIGHT.” 
After a Drawing by A. QUINTON. 

THE FALSE MARTIN GUERRE. 
A. H. MIviar. 

A RING PRESENTED TO JULIA. 
HERRICK. Illustrated by Cecil Alden. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanawite. 
sea = with Thumb-Nail Sketches by G R. 

ylmer. 


“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 





EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
PUBLISHING AND Eprroriat Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safost Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infanta. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





F  atdummtasicsiaies OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Railway Stations, and to 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1651, 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Loudon. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TW» PER CEyT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum montldy balances, when not drawn 
bek w £10), 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The B'1RKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post- free, 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFKIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 





Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 
‘ East, S.W. 





HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and 


and other Stories By Bratrice Wartsr, 
Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Ronins, Author of “A False Position,” 
** The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols, 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs, 


George Corset, Author of “ Cassandra,” & 
2 vols, 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE Sergeant, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols, 


*TWIXT WILL & WILL NOT 


By Jessirz L. NicHoxson. 1 vo!. crown 8yo, 6:, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By E.ranor Hoximes, Author of “The Price of a 
Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &, $yo'n, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, per Doze, 
Bots. 4-Bo 


ts, 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 





sold at much higher prices, 
DINNER CLARET. 
STEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9% 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 368,, 428, per 
ozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and pt yoions, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
W BISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Braucy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wu:ld.  Supjlied 
in casks and cases fur home use and expoitation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distiileries, Lelfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, £trand, 
London, W.C. 





“© WQY the Queen’s Command,’ I once 
performed at Windsor before her Maj sty 
and several members of the Royal fam'ly; ard ov, 
it was the most delightful experience 1 have ever 
had.” The speaker was an enthusiastic ycung 
actress, as popular as she is beantiful. “The hovour 
was certainly a great one,” we mormured. “ Yes, 
she responded q.ickly, “but it was not oaly that; 
her Majesty was co kind, you know. It really did 
you good the way she treated you.” That is just it. 
Proper treatment is all we want. Nine-tenths of 
the sickness we suffer might be cured if we only bad 
proper treatment. If you are ill or fee! out of s-1'8, 
seek relief from the true friends of the sick a:d 
sutfering—Holloway’s Pills and Uintment. 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


aos 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. «2 





1848 


Kingdon ... ove 





China, &.,... 


Including postage to any part of the United 
vee BL 8 6 irre 14 Sire 7 2 


Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. mle Quarterly. 
, yearly. 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ovo woe 110 6 veereeO WB Biseeed 7 & 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





THE CHAIN OF GOLD; or, In Crannied 


Rocks. By STANDISH O'GRADY, Author of “Finn ard his Com- 


ions,” ** The Bog «f Stars,” &c. Cloth gilt, 5s, 





MOLLY DARLING! By Mrs. Hunger- 


FORD. (The New Volume of ‘The Autonym Library.’) Paper, 1». 6d.; 
cloth, 2°. 





GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


By J. A. CARR, LL D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 103. 6d. 


The most exhaustive and scholarly biography of Ussher that has yet 
appeared. It is largely compiled from original research, and gives a vivid 











OUTRE-MER: Impressions of America. 


BOURGET, Member of the French Academy. W.th Frontis- 
a5 $UE 2 cloth, 16s. 


GRANIA WAILE: a West Connaught 
Stery of the Sixteenth Century, By FULMAR PETREL. Frontisp ece 
ind Map, cloth, 6s. 


Two SEASONS IN SWITZER- 


. By Dr. HERBERT MARSH, R.N., Member of the Alpine C!ub, 
TA "iustrations from Photographs by O. Williamson, Buckram, 


10s, 6d. net. 

















KRISHNA KANTA’S WILL: a Tale of 


Bengali Life. By BANKIM CHAND. CHATTERJEE, Author of 
“The Poison Tree,” &c. Translated by Miniam Kyiaur. Cloth, 6s. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 


MARRIED: beirg a Handbook to Marriage. Forty-eighth Thousand, 
paper covers, 1s. 


REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 3: 6d. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record 


of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA BRADLAUGH 
BONNER. With an Account of his We nonERaede. his Politics, 
and his Attitude to Religion, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Ullustrated, 
2vols, Third and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 




















London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


DOWNEY AND C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 54 Photographic Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC AND SCIEN- 


TIFIC, By A. B, Cuoatwoop and Rosert JounsTon, 











NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 
JACK WESTROPP: an Autobiography. 
[This day, 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories of the 


African Gold-Fields. By the Countess Dk Bremont. 3s, 6d, [This day, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SHIP’S DOCTOR. 


By Mortey Rosperts, 68. 


A GENERATION. By R. S. Sievier. 


Second Editior, 6s. 


THE COCK AND ANCHOR. By J. Sheri- 


pan LE Fanv. 5s, 


A SENSATIONAL TRANCE. By Forbes 


Dawson. 2s, 6d, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boozmen, Loxpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.c., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(; P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
Ke f e_ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 


t of the stirring times in which the great Archbishop lived. 


Work in Great Cities. 


By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A, of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 





(In the press. 





Life of Angelina Margaret Hoare. 


By her Sisters and Mr. WALTER M. HOARE. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, 

ox ae by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Priscipal of Bishop’s College, 
alcutta. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 





Retracings: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 


By CATHERINE JACSON. 
With six Illustrations, including Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, nct. 


The present volume pictures, with quist rea'ism, the history of an 
English country family, closely connected with the great Sir Robert Pee, 
tracing its career from the early days of the century down to the present 
time. The faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable represent - 
tion of a phase of English life which in the rush of moJern existence i: 
rapidly passing away. 





Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 
By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Ohair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S. 
384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


The most complete and fall history of the Church Temperance Movement 
yet publi-hed. 





Recollections of Persons and 


Events. 
By Canon PENNINGTON, 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 

A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life, in the earlier 
years of ths century. Oanon Pennington gives, from personal recollection, 
a@ graphic account of what was kuown as‘‘the Golden Age of Olapham,”’ 
when this old-fashioned suburb of London was the centre of a widely-known 
religious and literary coterie. 





“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—@uardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AMERICA. 


By the Right Rev. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


I—GERMANY. By the Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
M.A., Author of “* Mehalab,” ‘‘ Germany Past and Present,” &. 
With 2 Mapa, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


II—SPAIN. By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln, With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


III—IRELAND. By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, 
M.A., Vicar cf Ballyclough. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

(A Second Edition in the Press.) 


IV.—THE NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. P. H. 
a M.A. With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
8. 


V.—SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H.M. LUCKOCK, 
oe of Lichfield, With two Maps. Crown 8vo, clotu 
boards, 6s. 


VI.—ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln, With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


VII.—FRANCE. By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, 
D.D., OCacon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. With two Maps, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





} UBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filing, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD | 
) UBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 

CATALOGUES sent on application. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 63. net. 


“Tt would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as 
*The Golden Age.’ Within the pages of this volume we have found a veritable 
mice of gold; and, since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, 
we giadly proclaim its existence. The book brims over with delightful humour. 
To be unreservedly recommended to every one who loves children and appreciates 
literature.”—Speaker, 

‘*4 bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever 
written. It is a book that may be read many times, with increasing pleasure at 
each perusal,”—Black and White. 

“Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing more delightful, has for 
many months come in the way of the reviewer.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could be no better 
entertainment for an idle afternoon.” —Saturday Review. 

“More delightful studies of child-life have never come into our hands than 
those contained in this volume. He transports the reader to the golden age of 
childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill petenes child-character with 
infinite truth and matchless charm.’’—Independent, 


MALAY SKETCHES. 
By F. A. SWETTENHAM. 
With Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8yo, 5s, net. 


“Mr, Swettenham’s style is simple, and direct, and vigorous. Particularly 
good is his eye for colour, and he has a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of 
the East. To few falls the good fortune of int roducing us to a new people, and 
seldom have we the advantage of so admirable a gu'de.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Nothing approaching Mr. Swettenham’s intimate knowledge and illumina- 
tive analysis has yet seen the light about that fascinating country which he well 
describes.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“‘In his vivid pages we see, practizally for the first time, the real Malay, and 
in these series of brilliant pen-picturcs, more thrilling than the fictionist conld 
produce. one can get the key to the character of thesa interesting people.’— 
Whitehali Review. 

“If Mr. Swettenham hes not written the ideal book about Malaya, he has 
come very near it. Tre whole book has a charm and reality that makes it as 
readable as any novel.”—Glasgow Herald, 


SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Selected Ren- 


derings, and a Literal Translation, By Henry THORNTON WHARTON. With 
3 Illustrations and a Oover Design, fcap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
“It is now more than ever valuable to the scholar and to the general 
reader.”—Globe. 
“ Av exquisitely beautiful edition.””—Daily Chronicle. 
** A book beyond praise.”—Saturday Review. 
wa Puphationiy a book without which no library is complete,”—Black and 
utr. 


* All that it is possible to do for English readers has been accomplished in this 
charming volume.”—Speaker. 


THE WHITE WAMPUM. By Pauline 


JouNson. With Title-page designed by E.H. New. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

**Ccnta‘ns verses whose strength and delicacy sre not merely admirable in 
themsely:s, but form a promise of great things. The work is original and note- 
worthy.”—Black and White. 

“The book is one to dream over. The poet’s language is apt end expressive, 
and her word-pictures are as vivid as they are fu'l of charm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“There is a vigour, a verve, about some of these poems which is irresistibly 
attractive.”—Whitehaél Review. 


SONGS, AND OTHER VERSES. By Dollie 


RapFrorpD, With Title-page designed by Patten Wilson, Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 

“There is a tremulous sincerity in her accent which often goes straight to the 

reader’s heart, and the form of her utterance is always clear, graceful, and 
unaffected.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

**A collection of verses which have fluency and charm.”—Times, 

“Full of grace, simplicity, sincerity, and tenderness, with here and there a 
touch of pleasant humour, and everywhere that artless yet finely-finished 
yoy ya which leaves behind it a sence of satisfaction and comfort.”— 

ew Age. 


LYRICS. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 


Feap, 8yvo, 5s, net. 

“His singular charm lies in the loving and lovable particularity with which 
he lovks upon nature in its simpler and humbler aspects: he sings of his flowers 
and hirds and other creatures with a quaint sincerity, a fresh and sweet morality, 
which are his own.”—Academy, 

“une of the most pleasing volumes of the kind that have been published for 
sometime, [Speaking of ‘The Robin and the Oredence,’ a Christmas poem. | 
We know nothing finer; and lovers of poetry will prize the book for that single 
piece elone.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

“He is never commonplace, never simply imitative. This verse is both 
estimable and oe pe ry in no ordinary degree, It has dignity of the 
really sculptural kind, not of that plaster-ca:t order rather common just now; 
it has distinct and accurate expression, and no small share of both pictorial and 
ausical power.”—Manchester Guardian, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS, and other 


Bookishness. By Ropert Brivess (‘‘Droch”), Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, net, 


A POMANDER OF VERSE, By E. Nesbit. 


With . Title-page and Cover designed by Laurence Housman. Crown 8yo, 
Ss. ne 


THE GREAT GALEOTO; and FOLLY OR 
SAINTLINESS. Two Plays. Translated from the Spanish of José 
Lage oN By Hannan Lyyce, With an Introduction, Small 4to, 


THE QUEEN OF THE FISHES. Decorated 
with Pictures and other Ornaments, cut on the Wood by Lucien Pissarro, 
and Printed by him in Colours and Gold, Edition limited to 70 copies for 
England. Crown 8vo, on Japanese Hand-made Paper, bound in vellum, £1 net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS 


ALWAYS WRONG. In3vols. ByC. T,¢, 


James, Author of ‘On Turnham Green,” &c, Crown 8vo, 15s, net. 
‘* There is some excellent work in this book, work showing some of the finest 
qualities which go to the making of first-rate fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A brilliantly written and exceptionally clever story......relieved bi 
haustible vein of subtle humour and by such masterly delineation of bs aad - 
are rarely to be met with. In every respect a notable book.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


MYRTLE AND IVY. In2vols. By John 


A. BripeEs, Author of *Idylls of a Lost Village,” &. Crown 8vo, 10s, net, 
‘It is enjoyable, and this is a time when to call a novel enjoyable is high 
praise.” —Spectator. 


JACOB NIEMAND. In 1 vol. By Robert 


H,. Sserarv. Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘A curiously fascinating story......bringing to a satisfactory conclusi 
entirely new plot.”—Daily Frew ag se 
‘A story of surprises, a clever story which anybody may read,”—West- 
minster Budget, 


A CAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. By 


E. Puriturps OPPENHEIM. 1 vol., 63, 
** Well conceived and skilfully written.” —Scotsman, 
‘* Will she injure the child, or poison the wife, or make the eldest son fall in 
love with her, then break his heart and drive him to madness and suicide? Thesg 
are quest ons the reader will ask on about the 170th page.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAN OF SEVEN OFFERS. By Edwin 


J. Exuis, Author of “Fate in Arcadia.” With 7 Illustrations by the Author, 2s, 
- —— us to the paths of legitimate, if eccentric, matrimonial enterprise,” 
—Realm. 


THE MASTER OF THE SILVER SEA. By 


Morey RoBerts. ls.; cloth binding, 1s, 6d. 

A story that leaves one glowing. Nothing that Mr. Morley Roberts has 
written hitherto—and he has done some very striking work—seems to us to 
come near it in his concentrated strength, and the restrained skill with which 
its rapid effects are developed.”’—Saturday Review, 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES OF 


THE LAST OENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of * Angelica Kanfi- 
mann.” With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 2ls, 
‘* T well remember the interest and pleasure with which I read your Biography 
of the excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar 
enjoyment in the perusal of your ‘Irish Beauties.’”"—From a letter to the 
Author, written by the Right Hon, W. E. GuapsTone, 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY SUPER. 


STITION. By W. H. Mattocg, Author of “The New Republic,” &, 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
"Tt deals, with all the force and cleverness which mark Mr. Mallock’s works, 
with some aspects of the great questions, religious and social, which occupy so 
much space in contemporary thought,’’—Spectator. 





WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





NOW READY—SEPTEMBER, 1895. 
ConTeENTs. 

THE Frontispiece: ‘*I Looked Up and Saw the Cripple,” 

“ The Cripple at the Mill.” By Max Pemberton, 
*Tilostrated Interviews.’—XLIIf. The New Romeo 
and Juliet, I, Romeo: Mr. J. Forbes Robertson. 
STRAND By Harry How. II. Juliet: Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell. By M. Griffith. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs, and from Pictures by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
nm 


son. 
M AG AZINE “Gleams from the Dark Qontinent.”—III. The 
° Ridden Egyptian Shield. By Charles J. Mans- 
ord. 
“Calculating Boys.” Illustrations from O11 Prints. 
“M.P.’s as Artists."—I, By William G@ Fitz'terald. 
THE Illustrations from Photographs, Painting’, and 
Sketches, 
* Stories from the Diary of a Doctor ” (Second Series). 
—IX. The Strange Caso of Captain Gas:oigne. 
By L. T. Meade and Olifford Halfax, M.D. 


y F 
** Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their 
Lives:” Mr. Justice Barnes, the Hon. G. N. 


STRAND 
MAGAZIN E. Dotailia, M.P., Miss Letty Lind, M, Edousrd 


‘*War-Ballooning.” By Charles Knight. 
“A Hero.” From the Italian of E, de Amicis, By 


Alys Hallard, 
THE “The Evolution of Cricket.” By Alfred T. Story. 
Illustrations from Old Prints and Pictures. 


‘In the Donkey’s Dairy.” By Framley Steelcroft. 

“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.’”—VI. How the 
Brigadier was Tempted by the Devil. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“ Fables.”—XII, The Hermit and the Bear. Illus- 


STRAND 
trated by J. A. Shepherd. 


M AG AZINE “The ie -Tide of Love.” A Story for Obildren. 
e By Pleydell North (Mrs. Egerton Eastwici). 
120 Pages or READING, witH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE 6p, POST-FREE, 9D. 
THE STRAND 


is the most popular Sixpenny Magazine in the World. Its circulation is 
more than four times that of auy of its imitators. It is read with delight by 
every one and goes everywhere, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for 2resents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


fad feet 2 fet f_ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


HEART OF OAK: a Three-Stranded Yarn. . By 


“ ict Ship.” 3 vols., 15s. e 
W. OLark Russext, Author of The Convict Ship. vols., , ee he 





WILLIAM WESTALL'’S NEW NOVEL. 


SONS OF BELIAL. Wiiiam WestatL, 


sr 
‘Author of “ Red Ryvington,” “ Trust Money,” &. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
MRS. HUN GERFORD’S NEW NOVBL. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT, By Mrs. 


Hungerrorp, Author of “The Three Graces.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 
“The book is written in Mrs. Hungerford’s lightest vein; it is full of high 


spiri's.’—Datly Chronicle. : f 

“Beyond all doubt or question ‘The Professor’s Experiment’ is one of the 
most m‘rtbfal and most wholesome books of the year. The author of this ex- 
hilarating story is gifted with the rare faculty of creating humorous dialogue that 
bristies with repartes and sparkles with badinage......Such a fictional tonic can- 
not but be regarded as ‘a boon and a blessing to men’ by every novel-reader of 
a cheerful mind.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


LILITH. By Guorcz MacDonatp, Author of 


“ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: a Diary 


of To-Day. Ohoicely printed on blush-rose paper, and handsomely bound, 
crown 8y0, 63, 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Gzorce R. Sims, 


Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” &c, Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 64. 

‘* Mr, Sims’s book is fall of amusing things...... What a sarcastic dog itis! The 
best praise one can bestow on & book of this class (and Mr, Sims’s book deserves 
it) is that, though the themes are familiar, the treatment of them is lively and 
fresh,”’—Daily News, 

















THE KING IN YELLOW. By Roserr W. 


Cuambers, Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“Mr, Chambers richly deserves the good things that have been said about 
his literary work. No writer of short stories has struck a more original vein,” 
—Morning Leader. 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harre. (A Companion 


Story to “A Waif of the Plains’ and “ Susy.”) With 8 Illustrations by A. 
Jule Goodman, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 
* As fine a bit of work as Bret Harte has ever done.”"—Glasgow Herald, 
“There is scarcely any author of our day who writes with such unfailing 
cleverness and so sustains his reputation as Mr. Bret Harte...... *Olarence ’ is 
clear, strong stuff.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Mes:rs. CHATTO and WINDUS have pleasure in announcing the publicat’on 
of an entirely New Edition of CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, in Crown 8vo 
Volumes, at Three Shillings and Sixpence each, This Series will be issued under 
the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION, and will consist of Seventeen Volum:s, 
handsomely set in a specially cast long-primer type of bold face, printed on a 
pleacant-feeling laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, The Volumes will be 
published Monthly in the following order :~ 








1, PEG WOFFINGTON ; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. [ Ready. 
2, HARD CASH. [ Ready. 
3, THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With a Preface by Sir WALTER 
BESANT. [November, 
4, IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. [ December. 


5, THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTG; and 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE, (January, 1896, 

6, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF; JAOK OF ALL TRADES; A 
HERO AND A MARTYR; and THE WANDERING HEIR, [ February. 


7, LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. { March, 
8, THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. [April. 
9, GRIFFITH GAUNT. (May. 
10, FOUL PLAY. [June, 
ll, PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. [July 
12. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, |August. 
13, A SIMPLETON. [September, 
14, A WOMAN-HATER, (October. 
15, THE JILT, AND OTHER STORIES; and GOOD STORIES OF MEN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. [ November, 
16, A PERILOUS SECRET, [December. 


17, READIANA; and BIBLE STORIES. 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 
RACHEL DENE. By Roserr BucHanan. [september 26th, 
OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary Anpzrson. 
HONOUR OF THIEVES. By ©. J. Curcurre Hyve. 
RHODA ROBERTS: a Mining Story. By Harry Lrnpsay. 


Linpsay, 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russet. 
IS HE THE MAN? By W. Crark Rosset. 


(January, 1897, 





Llustrated by J. Walter West. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


On the 24th inst. will be published 
A NEW NOVEL BY~ -- 
RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” &e., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


3 By “TASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hil,” “In Her Earliest Youth,” &, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A new work by the gifted lady who chooses to be known to the reading 
public by the pseudonym of “Tasma” is always sure of a cordial welcome at 
the hands of those who ehiefly delight in fictional literature. Such a work is 
this brilliantly imaginative and subtly introspective romance. The story is rife 
with highly finished character-sketches of lifelike and convincing verisimili- 
tude.”—Datly Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


“A work of no small imaginative power and literary skill. The theme is set 
and sustained throughout with abundant cleverness, and the story, it is safe to 
say, will be read with a keen interest by every one who takes it up,”—Scotsman. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL, 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD.BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS’ New Novel will be published on the 
25th inst., simultaneously in America and England. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE.” 
Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 








THE 
GOLDEN BOOK OF COLERIDGE. 
Selected and Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with an Etched Portrait, 3s. 6d. net, 
Spectator,—* All that this most musical of poets has to yield of poetical delight 


is to be found in Mr, Brooke’s dainty volume. 


NEW VOLUME OF BALZAC’S NOVELS now ready. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Translated by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, 
With Three Etchings by W. Boucher. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3a, 6d. net. 


IRIS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


A RINGBY LASS, and other Stories. 


By A NEW WRITER (Mary Beaumont). 
Equare fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net. 
Leeds Mercury.—“ They are so highly finished, both in style and purpose, that ir 


reaching the last sentence it will be feit no more could be added with advantage.” 


OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES (“ Droch”). 


Illustrations by Oliver Herford, F. G. Attwood, and A. E, Sterner. 
1 vol. imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Imaginary conversations between the characters in some novels by W. D. Howells, 
Henry James, T B, Aldrich, Frank R, Stockton, Richard Harding Davis, F, Marior 
Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, George Meredith, R. L, Stevenson, and J. M. Barrie, 
Sketch —“The idea is a happy one, altogether in the humour of the present hour.” 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL AND COMPANY'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 





ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW WORK. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


Price 16s. 


Memories and Studies of War and Peace. 


Annals of Westminster 


Abbey. By E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray 
mith). Illustrated by H. M. Paget end W. 
Hatherel], R.J. With a Preface by Dean Brap- 
LEY, and a Chayter on the Abbey Buildings by 
J.T, Micktetuwaltr, F.8.A. 63s. 


The History of ‘‘ Punch.” 


By H. M. Sprzimany. With about 170 Illustra. 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. 
Large-Paper Hdition, £2 2s. net. 


The Thorough Good Cook. 


By Grorae Avoustus Sata, Author of “ Things 
I Have Seen and People I "Known, "The Life 
_ Adventures of George Augustus Lala,” &c. 
21s. 


British Birds’ Nests: How, 


Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 
By R. Kearton. With an Intreduction by Dr. 
BowpLer SuHakpPr, and nearly 130 Illustrations 
of Nests, Eggs, Young, &e., from Photographs 
taken in situ by C. Ke irton. 21s, 


Cloth, 16s,; 


Popular History of Animals 


for Young People. By Henry ScuERREN, 
F.Z.8. With 13 —- Plates and numerous 
Tilustrations. 7s, 6 


Britain’s Roll of Glory ; or, 


the Victoria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour. 


By D. H. Parry. With 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d 


Social England. Edited by 


H. D. Trartt, D.C.L. 


Vol. IV. FROM the ACOESSION of JAMES I. to 
the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE, 17s. 


Vol. III, FROM the AOCESSION of HENRY 
VIII. to the DEATH of ELIZABETH, lis, 


Vol. II. FROM the AOCESSION of sige I. 
tothe DEATH of HENRY VII. 


I, FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
ACCESSION of EDWARD I. lis. 


The Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. Wri‘:ten by Him- 
relf. ‘Third Edition, 2 vols., 32s, 


Vol. 


Cassell’s Universal Portrait 


Gallery. Oontaining 240 Portraits of Cele- 
brated Men and Women of the Day. With Brief 
Memoirs and Facsimile Autographs. Cloth, 6s, 


“‘The Magazine of Art.” 


——_ = — ara io sg Ae we Tilus- 
trations, utiful Etchings or Photogravures, 
and a Series of Full-page Plates, 21s. 


Verses, Wise or Otherwise. 


By ELLEN THOoRNEYCROFT FOWLER. 35, 6d, 


From [Independence Hall 


Around the World. By F, OarRotu 
BrewsTER, LL.D. Illustrated, 6s, 


Fairy Tales Far and Near. 


Retold by Q. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Str Henay Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
NOW READY. 


Justus von Liebig: 
and Work. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 


The Herschels and Modern 


Astronomy. By Acnes M, CiERrce. 33. 6d, 


John Dalton and the Rise of 


Modern Ghemistey. By Sir Henry F. 
Roscok, F.R.S. 3s. 6 


Major Rennell, F.R.S., and 


the Rise of English Geography. By 
CLEMENTS R. Marxkuay, C.B., F.H.S. 





His Life 


8s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


Charles Lyell: His Life and 


—— By Rev. Professor T. G, Bonney, F.R.S, 
2a. 6d. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Tuxter’s Little Maid. 


By 
G. B. Buran. 6s. 


Old Maids and Young. By 


E. D’EsterrE Keevisa. 63, 


An Old Boy’s Yarns. 


Haroutp Avery. With8 Plates. 3s, 6d. 


In the Days of King George. 


By Col, Percy Groves. With 4 Illustrat ons, 1s.6d. 


The White Shield. By Brr- 


Tram MITFORD. 6s. 


WithClaymoreand Bayonet; 
or, The ‘‘ Ross-shire Buffs.” By Col. Percy 
Groves. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 


For Glory and Renown, 
By D. H. Parry. With 8 Illustrations. 53, 


The Path in the Ravine. 


By Epwakp S. Extis, Illustrated. 2s, 6d, 


The Young Ranchers. 
a Story of 


Epwarp 8, Exuis. Illustrated. 2s, 6d, 
With 


The Red Terror: 


the Paris Commune. By Epwarp Kina. 
4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Wandering Heath. 


Stories, ByQ. 6s, 


The Adventures of Captain 


Horn. By Frank Srockroy, Author of 
“Pomona’s Travels,” &c. Sccond Edition. 63. 


The Impregnable City. By 


Max PemsBerton. Second Edition, 63, 


Cassell’s Pocket Library. 


Edited by Max Pemberton. 
Vol.IV. A WHIRL ASUNDER, By Gertrupe 
ATHERTON. Is. 
Other Votumes é in preparation. 


Short 











Cassell’s Illustrated History 


cf England. From the Earliest Perioi tothe 
Present Time. With about 2,000 Illustrations, 
Complete in Eight Volumes, 93. each ; or, cloth 
gilt, £4 net the set. 


A History of Modern Europe, 


By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. Ohbeap Edition, 10s. 6d, 


Scotland, Picturesque and 


Traditional. A Pilgrimage with Staff and 
Reagent. By G, E, Eyrs-Topp, Fully Illus. 
rated, 63, 


Pictorial New Zealand, 


With Preface by Sir W. B, Pexcevat, K.C.M.4, 
Illustrated. 63. 





Horses and Dogs. By 0. 
ErrzLrman. With Descriptive Text. Translatel * 
from the Dutch by Ciara Bett. Wiih Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece, 12 Collotsps Plates, and 
several Full-page and other LIilustrations, 25s. 


net. 
The Story of the _ Sea. 


Edited by Q. With Contributions by Eminent 
Authorities. Fully Illustrated. Vol, I. 9s, 


The Home Life of the 


Ancient Greeks. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Atice ZimmeRN. With numerous Illus. 
trations. Oheap Edition, 5s. 


The Story of Africa and 


its Explorers. By Dr. Rosert Browy, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With about 800 Originat 
Illustrations. 73. 6d. eaci. 


Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of 


Phrase and Fable. Giving the Derivatior, 
Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that have a Tale to Tell, Eatircly 
New and Revised Edition, 10. 6d 


Cassell’s New Biographical 


Dictionary. Containing Memoirs of the Most 
Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and 
Countries. Cheap Edition, 3-. 6d. 


Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great 


Britain and Ireland. With numerous 
ae and Maps in Colours, Vols. I, and 
oR 


‘‘Cassell’s Family Maga- 
gine.” Volume for 1895. With about 750 Illus 
trations, 7s, 6d. 


‘‘The Quiver.” Volume for 
1895. With about 600 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“Little Folks.” Christmas 


Volume for 1695. With Pictures on nearly 
every page, together with 6 Full-page Coloured 
Plates. Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 53. 


Cassell’s New Technical 


Educator. With coloured Plat:s and En 
gravings, complete in 6 vols., 5s, each. 


Work. The Illustrated Journal 


for Mechanics. VolIX. 4s, 


Complete in 4 vols, 


6d, each. 


THE NEW WORK BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
19th THOUSAND NOW READY. Price 6s. 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 


*,* A List of CASSELL & CO.’S NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season 1895-96 will be sent post-free on application 
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